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NEWSLETTER 


CHURCHES TACKLE UNEMPLOYMENT. The St. Joseph County 

~~ (Ind.) Council of Churches is mobilizing member 
churches to help unemployed workers and their 
families. In the area, one of the hardest hit in 
the current U.S. recession, 11,000 persons are out 
of work or face unemployment. The council, now 
seeking ways to meet acute needs and avoid suffer- 
ing, has declared "common cause" with other organi- 
zations to find constructive solutions to the 
emergency. 


FEDERAL LOANS TO NEW COLLEGES. A group of Methodists 
visiting Washington, D.C., have aired their views 
on this subject to three U.S. senators. They want 
federal legislation changed so new colleges can 
obtain federal loans for construction before the 
institutions are in full operation. Now colleges 
must be in operation and have full academic ac- 
creditation to be eligible. Of particular concern 
to the group, headed by Bishop Paul N. Garber, Rich- 
mond, Va., are construction needs of two Methodist 
colleges to be built in North Carolina. 


TO HONOR BISHOP LORD. New England Methodists will mark 
ten years of progress under the leadership of Bishop 
John Wesley Lord at a huge outdoor service at Boston 
University Field, June 1. A 1,000-voice choir, to 
be recruited in churches from Canada to Connecticut, 
will sing Charles Wesley hymns. 


POLISH METHODISTS PLAN NEW MOVES. For the first time 
Since World War II, church leaders there may reopen 
the Methodist theological seminary and resume pub- 
lication of a denominational magazine. These plans 
indicate a surprising degree of freedom apparently 
granted the Polish church, says Dr. Eugene L. Smith, 
world missions leader and recent visitor in Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia. Polish membership totals 
15,000; there are 40 pastors and 60 congregations. 


(More church news page 100) 
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LAST MONTH +. take advantage of Winter 


Prices on your Printed-to-Order Offering Envelopes 


HIS is the last month to order 
your Methodist Printed-to-Order 
Offering Envelopes and take ad- 
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On the 
Record 


Call of Whom to What? 
Wir A CONTINUING short- 


age of pastors, the churches face the 
task of recruiting more youngsters to 
the ranks of the ministry. They hope 
to find and train the most gifted stu- 
dents for this calling. 

Two nagging questions must be 
answered in connection with any all- 
out recruiting effort. How many min- 
isters are actually needed? And what 
does the ministry have to offer the 
bright young student? 

Opinions vary as to the extent of 
the clergy shortage in The Methodist 

Church. There are now fewer fully 
ordained ministers than there were 
at unification in 1939. Last year the 
church lost 114 more than were ac- 
cepted into annual conferences. Com- 
bined enrollments in our 10 theo- 
logical schools increased by only five 
over the previous year. 

Median age of ministers is higher 
than for any other profession except 
veterinarians. Last year the church lost 
708 through superannuation alone, 
the highest ever in one year. 

On the other side, some point to 
the desirability of consolidating many 
small churches, thus reducing the 
number of pastors needed. Though 
enrollments in our theological schools 
are stagnant, there are scores of Meth- 
odist students in non-Methodist semi- 
naries. Meanwhile, the gap between 
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“The Methodists alone do not 
insist on your holding this or 
that opinion; but they think and 
let think. Neither do they im- 
pose any particular mode of 
worship. . . . I do not know 
religious society, 

either ancient or modern, 
wherein such liberty of conscience . . . has 
been allowed, since the age of the Apostles. 
Here is our glorying; and a glorying pe- 
culiar to us.” 
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A PRAYER 
FOR 


° EVERY DAY 


e@ JOHN LEWIS 
SANDLIN 


Editor, General 
Board of Evange- 
lism of The Methodist Church 
For personal or family use, 
prayers for every day of the 
year. Included, too, are table 
graces, children’s evening 
prayers, prayers for men 
and for women. A sub- 
ject index helps to 
. find prayers for 
© particular 
needs. 
$1.95 
* 
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FAITH = ° 
FOR THESE 
TROUBLED 
TIMES 
DENSON N. 


FRANKLIN 


Introduction by Bishop Clare Purcell e 
By a leading Methodist min- 
ister, here is a book filled 
with illustrations from life 

to explain the application of ® 
the gospel te our age of @ 
nuclear power, missiles and @ 


satellites. $2.00 


Ley, At your bookstore 
| FLEMING HH. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


4 


conference members and charges js 
being filled by accepted supply pas. 
tors, who are getting better in-service 
training than ever before. Their tribe 
increased by 401 last year, swelling 
ranks to three times what they were 
at unification. 

Statements have been made = 
1,500 replacements are needed 
nually to supply enough fully ae 
ministerial personnel. But ‘this has 
been questioned by some. 

While there may be quarrels over 
the actual number needed, there can 
be no question about the need itself, 

But if there is to be any all-out 
recruitment, what does the church 
have to offer these potential ministers? 

Only low pay, hard work, and emo- 
tional frustration, many would say. 

Bishops have trouble finding satis. 
factory appointments for men who 
have given seven or more years to 
formal schooling, often at sacrifice to 
themselves and their families, because 
Methodism has so many low-paying 
charges where most young preachers 
are expected to “start out.” No doubt 
this helps explain the increasing de- 
pendence upon supply pastors. 

And then there is the question— 
most important of all—of the relation- 
ship between recruitment and the call 
of God to the ministry. So far as I can 
see, we lack a philosophy for either 
the meaning of the call to the minis- 
try or the meaning of Christian voca- 
tion in general. 

This is a question for the Church 
to answer before it can have an ade- 
quate clergy for now and the future. 
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The Daily Study Bible 


To help laymen find a deeper and more fruitful understanding 
has of the New Testament. Edited by Witt1aM Barcray. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, VOL. 1 
(Chapters 1 to 7. 312 pp.) 


ver 
can 


elf THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, VOL. 2. viously published: 

out (Chapters 8 to 21. 352 pp.) THE GOSPEL CP LUNE 

rch These two important new volumes in the oe eee 

. THE CORINTHIANS 

TS! Daily Study Bible are designed to make clear yup pers of 

no- for laymen the modern meaning of the Chris- qHe aposties 

| tian message. As in the entire series, the text THE GOSPEL OF MARK 

tis. is newly translated, divided into short study 

he units, and explained thoroughly. Every passage 

. is discussed. $2.50 each 

: to 

use ’ = . 

ae Layman’s Theological Library 

ers The popular $1 books that explain fundamentals of Christian faith 

ubt and practice. Ropert McAree Brown, General Editor. 

de- ‘ . 
BARRIERS TO BELIEF Previously published: 

— Norman F, Lancrorp discusses six of the MAKING ETHICAL 

on- most common obstacles to an abiding Chris- apanaatted 

call tian belief and shows how to turn these barriers oan 

a into bulwarks to strengthen rather than shatter nanan aes ee 

her our faith. $1.00 CHRISTIAN FAITH 

is | ‘THE MEANING OF CHRIST THE SIGNIFICANCE 

yCa- Rosert CiypE JOHNSON goes to the heart of ouaeen. aa 
individual devotion and boldly dramatizes the pepsonaL RELIGION 

rch two questions Jesus asks of all men: “Who do age pgatH AND DESTINY 

de. men say that I am?” and “Who do you say 


that I am?” $1.00 THE CHRISTIAN MAN 
ire. BELIEVING IN GOD 
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The Methodist Heritage 
in Higher Education 


FOR THE 
RISING 
GENERATION 


UMPHREY CEE 
Umphrey Lee 


In outlining the story of 
the Methodist heritage in 
higher education, Dr. Lee 
shows how the Methodist 
movement, led by scholar and 
evangelist John Wesley, every- 
where established schools with 
its churches. 

This interesting and read- 
able booklet will give you a 
deeper appreciation of out 
heritage and a new determina- 
tion to preserve its strength 
for the present “rising genera- 
tion.” Generously illustrated. 

postpaid, 40¢ 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 
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THIS IS MY BEST 


Readers are invited to send their 
best sermon illustrations to this de- 
partment. Contributors will receive 
a small check on acceptance of 
their illustrations—Eps. 


Missing the Stars 


A few nights ago, a woman from 


| one of the primitive tribes of Indians 


in Latin America appeared upon a 
nationally televised program. She had 
never been more than a few miles 
from her home before. Her mode of 
travel was on foot, or by dug-out 
canoe down some jungle river. She 
had been flown to the United States 
in one of the newest and largest of 
aircraft. Yet when she was asked what | 
impressed her about the trip, she re- | 
plied, “I could see the stars in the 
water.” 

Sometimes we are so impressed by 
the bigness of a program, or the com- | 
petence of a method, that we fail to | 
see the value of an action. We are so 





content upon the aircraft, or its speed, 
we miss the stars in the water. 


—Gerorce R. D. Braun, superintendent, 
Methodist Home for the Aged, Meadtille, 
Pa. 
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Last chance 
for your church 


to help select the Methodist 
Family of the Year 


ir By now your official board is making its nomination for the 
- Methodist Family of the Year, no doubt. All nominations should 
f be in the hands of your district superintendent by April 18. 


Every Methodist church has been invited to nominate one 
family from its congregation as the Methodist Family of the Year. 
The official board will decide on the one chosen, and every pastor 
should have received already the official forms. 

Candidates will be screened by official family life judges at 
om district, annual conference, and, finally, national levels. (No nomi- 


_ nations can be made directly to the New Curistian ApvocaTE or 

- TOGETHER. ) 

‘a The 1958 Methodist Family of the Year will be guests of To- 

af GETHER magazine at the Third National Conference on Family 

vut Life in Chicago next October. 

he Here are the special qualifications for those picked as candi- 

tes dates for Family of the Year: 

of | 1. Parents age 50 or under. 

nat 2. Two or more children, at least one teen-ager, baptized and 

re | church members, or in Sunday school. 

he 3. Family exemplifies inspiring Christian living. 

by | 4. Family applies Christian ethics in everyday life. 

| 5. Family takes a creative role in church and community life. 

to | 6. Family members are known as warm, good neighbors. 

$0 Think of the families in your church who fit these qualifications 

d, | for the Methodist Family of the Year. Then get the ball rolling to 
see that their names come before your official board. 

nt, Remember, April 18 is the deadline for your church to name 

le, a family! 
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Pastoral Care 


Medicine and religion can be partners 
in helping depressed persons and their families 
understand and prevent suicides, 


the minister deals wit 


Acccorpinc to statistical re- 
ports, suicide ranks 10th in the 
United States as a cause of death— 
over 16,000 each year. In reality, the 
rate is even higher because, in such 
instances, the cause of death can be 
concealed. Many more attempt sui- 
cide. It has been stated that once 
every minute some person in the 
United States either kills himself or 
tries to do it. 

Suicide is a concern of the minis- 
ter as well as the family and the 
physician. One of the worst diffh- 
culties is convincing the family, and 
at times the pastor, of the real pos- 
sibility of this act. 

The minister is being consulted 
with increasing frequency for guid- 
ance and support by psychically 
troubled persons. Some of these are 
potential suicide victims. 

The nature of the suicidal act is 


Edwin Fair, M.D., ts on the staff 
of the Topeka State Hospital and en- 
gaged in study at the Menninger 
School of Psychiatry, Topeka, Kan. 
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complex. On the surface we see ap- 
parent motives of ill-health, finan- 
cial reverses, disgrace, ostracism, 
flight from reality. These indicate 
the act to be one caused by some 
external force. Extraneous  situa- 
tions are important, but we must 
also look beneath these surface mo- 
tives. 

As we consider how a person 
gets himself into a situation so in- 
tolerable that suicide is the only so- 
lution, we have both psychoanalyti- 
cal and nonpsychoanalytical theory. 
Psychoanalytical theory maintains 
that unconscious purposes hold the 
answer. There is also the theory 
that in the unconscious is the tend- 
ency toward self-destruction called 
the death instinct, “thantos.” This 
is balanced by the constructive or 
creative life instinct “eros.” 

According to Karl Menninger, in 
the gratification of the self-destruc- 
tive tendency there are at least two 
elements. One is an aggressive ele- 
ment—the wish to harm or kill— 
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and the other is the submissive ele- 
ment—the wish to be harmed or 
killed. 

I emphasize that these wishes are 
usually unconscious. In most of us 
(the psychotic, criminal, and unciv- 
ilized excepted), this wish is in- 
hibited by both internal and exter- 
nal factors. Even if the creative life 
instinct is not strong enough to 
neutralize the destructive tenden- 
cies, it will alter them to a great ex- 
tent. 

Among the several nonpsycho- 
analytical theories of suicide is that 
of G. M. Davidson, who thinks that 
the person, at the time of suicide, 
has reached the limit of his re- 
sources and has lost his goal in 
life. This restricts his field of con- 
sciousness to such an extent that 
there is an inattention to life itself. 

An “organic” depression results, 
whereby the higher brain centers 
are unable to control incoming im- 
pulses to choose an action. The per- 
son ceases to will; and, as he gives 
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way to imagination, the normal 
automatic rejection of the unhealthy 
ceases and suicide may result. 


From the sociologic point of 
view, E. Durkheim described three 
types of suicide. The egoistic sui- 
cide is a person who is not sufficient- 
ly integrated into his society; the al- 
truistic suicide is one who is over-in- 
tegrated with society and sacrifices 
himself, as in the soldier during 
war; the anomic suicide is one in 
which the person experiences a sud- 
den disruption in his adjustment to 
society, as in either a sudden loss 
or gain of wealth. 

It has been estimated that one- 
third of all suicides are psychotic. 
Some psychiatrists believe that all 
suicides belong in this classification. 

C. B. Farrar describes several 
types from the standpoint of prog- 
nosis and management. The most 
difficult to manage is the malignant 
type—the person with severe melan- 
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cholia and a single fixed purpose to 
die. He premeditates and plans the 
act and resents rescue attempts, re- 
peating suicidal attempts until suc- 
cessful or until he recovers. 

The impulsive type moves sud- 
denly without premeditation or 
planning. The act usually is associ- 
ated with an emotional storm, such 
as a lovers’ quarrel. It is less likely 
to be a fatal act; he is usually glad 
to be rescued and seldom makes 
another attempt. 

In the compulsive type there is 
little or no conscious voluntary ele- 
ment. The person is driven to the 
act, as in psychotic people who re- 
spond to accusing voices. There is 
often an associated sense of guilt 
and depression. 

Suicide by suggestion may be epi- 
demic. In Japan after a girl student 
plunged into the fiery crater of a 
volcano, others at the rate of three 
a week for two years followed the 
suggestion. 

Suicide by autosuggestion is ob- 
served in families where one or 
more suicides have occurred among 
other members. They describe feel- 
ing they are under a family curse. 
They may believe it is an heredi- 
tary act; but there is no convincing 
scientific evidence that the suicidal 
impulse is hereditary. 

In the two latter types there is a 
strong psychological component, 
and with proper treatment many 
could be prevented. 

The anhedonic type is the person 
whose temperament is so phleg- 
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matic that he sinks into a kind of 
involuntary asceticism with 
blunted capacity to enjoy life. Since 
there is little to choose between life 
and death, he finally takes his life 
out of the boredom of existence. 
In the juvenile group, children 
and youth take their lives under 
varied circumstances. Among them 
are adverse home circumstances, the 
teasing of peers over personal ap- 
pearance, fear of censure or punish- 
ment, and the insensitiveness of 
adults to the sensitivity of youth. 
Statistical studies reveal interest. 
ing patterns of suicide. The larges 
number occurs in the early morning 
hours on Monday and Tuesday, in 
the spring. It has been theorized 
that the strain of beginning a new 
day, week, or period of growth re- 
sults in psychological weakness. 
In one study three-fourths of the 
subjects who committed suicide had 
previously threatened or attempted 
to take their own lives. Several re- 
ports reveal over half of the per- 
sons who committed suicide did s 
within 90 days of having passéd an 


emotional crisis after they seemed to | 


be on the way to recovery. 

Although women threaten or at- 
tempt suicide more often, men out- 
number them four to one in accom- 
plishing the act. In both sexes the 
incidence rises with age. The male 
peak is between 50 and 65, and the 
female between 40 and 55. The in- 
cidence at 50 years is six times as 
high as at 20. 

Even though suicidal phantasies 
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ye common among teen-agers in 
jth sexes, serious attempts are not 
«ommon. The rate is lowest among 
arge families, with a steady rise to 
the married but childless; higher 
among the widowed and single, 
rep } with the peak among divorcees. 
de: | The rate increases in cities in pro- 
‘em | ttion to density of population. 
the | The rural rate is about half that 
ap. ofthe urban. — ne 
‘ch. | In a comparison of religious pref- 
- ference there are only generaliza- 
tions in the literature on suicide. 
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= More adequate investigations must 
rest | & made before conclusions can be 
ing ieached. Since religious preference 
jn | 8 not put on death certificates in 
ned | the United States, there are few ac- 
‘ew | curate studies of the relationship of 
re. | @ligious preference and suicide. 


Neither can we measure devotion 
the | © teligious belief. Lower suicide 
jad | Mates are reported in countries with 
; | alarge proportion of Catholic pop- 


ted , ; : 

re. | Ulation; yet the rate is quite low in 
ser. | Protestant Norway and England. 
| gy | There is insufficient evidence to sup- 


port the idea that the rate is lower 
to | among Catholics than among Prot- 


estants, 
at 
vu ; “at 
ym | {tte among Catholics is now lower 
the 
| 


than that among Protestants. 

In Toronto, a study was made 
weighing the incidence figures in 
terms of religious population of that 
city. These weighted figures re- 
vealed a suicidal rate of 45. per 
100,000 of Protestant population, 5.6 


In some studies where this rela- 
tionship has been investigated, the 
ale 
the 


| as 
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per 100,000 Hebrew population, and 
11.0 per 100,000 of Catholic popula- 
tion. 

A study of attempted suicide in 
St. Paul, Minn., revealed that 45 per 
cent were Catholic and 50 per cent 
were Protestant. However, the rela- 
tive Catholic-Protestant population 
ratio of the city was not given. A 
study of attempted suicide in Bos- 
ton revealed more Catholics than 
Protestants, but the relative percent- 
ages were not given. 

Among the nations of the world 
Japan has the highest rate—23.4 per 
100,000 population. Following close- 
ly is Denmark with a rate of 23.3; 
while the rate of Eire is only 2.0 per 
100,000 population. The over-all 
rate in the United States is 10.1 per 
100,000 population. 


In THE large majority of suicidal 
persons, warning signs are present. 
By far the most common are melan- 
cholia and depression. A change of 
mood with the appearance of de- 
pression, loss of interest or drive, 
worry or hopelessness is of partic- 
lar significance. Insomnia, violent 
temper outbursts, and a history of 
nervous breakdown are also signifi- 
cant. Not infrequently recent surgi- 
cal operations, childbirth, and major 
chronic physiological ills are associ- 
ated with suicide. 

It is a fallacy to believe the poten- 
tial suicidal person will give no ad- 
vanced warning. He often does, and 
the physician or minister should 
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have no fear in questioning the de- 
pressed person about _ suicidal 
thoughts. He will not put suicidal 
ideas in the mind of the person, and 
often it will lead to a revelation of 
the depth of the depression. Also, 
the person will have an opportunity 
to tell someone of his suffering. 

In the prevention and treatment 
of suicide, public education is of 
primary importance. As__ better 
methods of mental hygiene are 
understood, as pastoral psychology 
is taught, and as we disseminate 
knowledge about suicide, the rates 
will lower. 

With mental health measures 
gaining acceptance, people will dis- 
cuss suicidal thoughts more openly 
with their physicians and ministers. 
The stigma of mental illness will 
be less prevalent. In the treatment 
of the potential suicidal person, it 
is much safer to overestimate the 
danger involved than to underesti- 
mate it. 

Since depression must be dealt 
with in most of the potential sui- 
cidal persons who consult the min- 
ister, effective prevention depends 
upon effective handling in this 
phase of illness. It is important that 
depression be recognized. These 
should all be considered as poten- 
tial suicides. 

While recognition, diagnosis, and 
management fall in the realm of 
medicine, the minister can be in- 
fluential in directing the person to 
proper medical care. In those who 
are depressed following the loss of 
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a loved one or who have suffered 
deprivation, it is better to recognize 
their torments and suffering with 
understanding and support rather 
than to sympathize. The former js 
love with understanding of the per. 
son’s suffering, while the latter may 
be identification with his illnes 
without understanding. 

In those people who according x 
theory are acting against themselves, 
sympathy will make them feel more 
unworthy; they will punish them. 
selves even more and often become 
more depressed. An understanding 
love, with a firm kindness in help- 
ing find proper medical aid, is the 
best the minister can offer them. 

In the acute phase of the illness 
the patient must have relief from 
his anxiety and hopelessness while 
he gains self-equilibrium and te. 
stores a satisfactory relationship 
with others. At the same time he 
must have protection against him- 
self. 

It is important for the minister to 
recognize the depression and to take 
suicidal behavior seriously. It is im- 
portant also, as he assists the patient 
and the family, that he sees hospi- 
talization as usually the best treat- 
ment in the acute phase of the de- 
pression. This removes the patient 
from many of his stresses and af- 
fords some relief from tension while 
still offering protection. 

Some can be treated as out 
patients; but this decision rests with 
the doctor, who recognizes the 
hazards of office treatment. Office 
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treatment is done at considerable in- 
creased risk, and the responsibility 
rests heavily on the doctor. 

Often it is difficult to convince 
relatives that a member of the fam- 
ily is actually suicidal and that he 
should go to the hospital. Even 
after he is admitted, family mem- 
bers frequently refuse the phy- 
sician’s advice. 

The minister can help as he 
understands the reactivation of the 
suicidal drive, which occurs in over 
% per cent of patients. Often it 
comes in the three-months crucial 
period, when the patient seems to 
be recovering and has returned to 
the original environment. While he 
is less anxious and appears more 
comfortable, the suicidal drive has 
not completely subsided. 

He needs continued treatment to 
work through his illness. As he re- 
ceives it, there is greater insight 
with less likelihood of a relapse. 
This period may be just as crucial 
as the acute phase. 

Here again the co-operation of 
the family is important, and family 
members co-operate better as they 
understand. The informed minister 
can help the family gain this under- 
standing. 

In medicine and religion we share 
a common goal as we serve man- 
kind. 

As we join forces in our efforts to 
serve, many who are unable to rea- 
son and act for themselves in their 
illness will live to return to their 
place in society. 
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A Church Member 
Explains 
YOU SEE, Lord, it is like this 


—we could attend church much 
more faithfully if your day came 
at some other time. You have 
chosen a day that comes at the end 
of a hard week. 

Not only that, but it is the day 
following Saturday night. Satur- 
day evening is the one time that 
we feel we should enjoy ourselves. 

You have chosen the very day 
when we want to sleep late. We 
find it hard to get the children off 
to church school in time because 
it is difficult to get up early enough. 

I mean no disrespect and do not 
claim that my judgment equals 
yours; but you must realize that 
you have picked the day on which 
the morning newspaper takes the 
longest time to read thoroughly 
and the day for our biggest dinner. 

Then, too, we must think about 
John. He is cooped up in an office 
all the week, and Sunday morning 
is the only time he has to tinker 
with the car. And we hate to leave 
him there at home alone. 

I am telling you these things be- 
cause I want you to see our view- 
point, and that it is not our fault 
that we are not able to get to 
church. We should like to go; we 
know that we promised to “attend 
upon its ordinances”; but we can- 
not go because you have chosen 
the wrong day. 

If you will select any other day 
of the week, we shall be glad to 
consider the matter further. 


—From bulletin of West Market Street 
Methodist Church, Greensboro, N.C. 
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Pastor’s Study 


By NELS F. S. FERRE 


The Power of 


Christian Experience 


Forgiveness is the one key that will 
unlock the power of this experience. 


Tue NATURE of Christian 
experience depends upon the nature 
of God and the nature of Christ as 
well as the nature of man. God is 
the creator, ruler, and finisher of 
this world. Christ is the very 
presence and power of God on 
earth. Christianity, as the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ, of the 
universal love of God for which 
we are all made, and by which 
alone we can be fulfilled, outlines 
the nature of Christian experience. 
And this nature presupposes its 
power; namely, to find the fulfill- 
ment of life in the love of Christ, 
which passes knowledge. 

Man’s basic need is not to know. 
Of course he needs to know, but 
knowledge is not the heart of life. 
Nor is man’s deepest need to do. 
He certainly needs to act and to 
feel sure that his activity is both 
important and right. But man is 


Nels F. S. Ferré is professor of the- 
ology at Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School and author of Christ and 
the Christian (Harper & Bros.) 
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not made for action. He is made 
for love. 

Love includes but goes beyond 
all aspects of self. The power of 
Christian experience comes, in fact, 
through forgiveness. The validity 
of Christian experience depends on 
its capacity to fulfill man’s central 
need for life. The power of forgive. 
ness is had as man becomes able 
to accept what he most needs. 

Man suffers from _ ignorance. 
Knowledge is power to explore 
nature and to exploit its resources 
for meeting human need. Man can- 
not get along without power oi 
knowledge. The full order and 
meaning of nature cannot be 
known or appropriated apart from 
God’s purpose with it. Christ shows 
us that, especially in our precarious 
and perilous age. Man also needs 
to act on what he knows; for with- 
out such action his knowledge lies 
impotent and his spirit _ lies 
frustrated. 

Ultimate concern, the love of 
God, is man’s fullest motivation 
for creative and co-operative pet- 
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sonal and communitarian relations. 
Above all, however, man needs to 
be forgiven; for guilt separates man 
the most from God, from others, 
and even from his true self. 

Guilt results from wrong rela- 
tions at the heart of life. The feel- 
ng of guilt reflects the inner sense 
of wrong. Guilt oppresses man by 
the registering of reality in his in- 
ward parts, pin-pointing his false 
choices and his wrong relations. 
These threaten the moral integrity 
of the self. The experience of guilt 
reflects the awareness on the part of 
man’s most sensitive self that it has 
forfeited its integrity. 

Guilt gives rise to the experience 
of man’s inner self-punishment, a 
leeing of the sinner “when no man 
pursues him.” 

Guilt eventuates in the disquiet 
of evil forebodings produced by an 
inner understanding of the right 
relation between choices and conse- 
quences. 

Guilt feelings unmask the anxiety 
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of the self that tries to own up to 
its own past and even to right it, 
but that cannot cope adequately 
with that past. 

Guilt occasions the crying of the 
soul for forgiveness. 

Guilt engenders the suffering of 
the self that shuns right relation 
and runs from God, from others, 
and from the true self. 

Guilt paralyzes man’s spirit and 
robs him of vitality; guilt drains 
what vitality is left by excessive de- 
fenses or by foolish aggression. 

Guilt distorts knowledge, mis- 
directs action, and robs the self of 
life itself as well as of the sense 
of reality and importance. 

Guilt indicates the failure to love. 
It is the witness within to the sin 
against the Spirit. It is the drown- 
ing of the soul in the poisoned pool 
of self-concern. 

Guilt shuts the self in on himself. 
It makes life seem hopeless and 
without luster. 

Guilt makes life a burden to be 
borne or a threat to be escaped. 

Guilt is the groaning of God in 
man, the call of God’s Spirit to 
man’s spirit for right relations. At 
its deepest, guilt is understood 
within the context of the suffering 
of love on the cross of man’s love- 
lessness. 

Guilt is man’s central problem, 
his strongest enemy and his deepest 
enslavement. 

Therefore, man needs, above all, 
to be forgiven of his guilt; for for- 
giveness is the only way for man to 
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come to God, to his deepest self, 
and to the filling of his central need. 
Man cannot accept himself, live 
freely with his neighbor, or live 
fearlessly before God until he is 
forgiven by God. 

God's forgiveness, however, waits 
for man’s wanting to be forgiven. 
Forgiveness never violates freedom. 
Forgiveness by God, apart from 
man’s full acceptance of it, is no 
real forgiveness. God is kept from 
forgiving until man forgives him- 
self. 

The sign of such acceptance is 
whether or not the forgiven, in 
turn, forgives all others. God’s for- 
giveness is always universal in 
character. It is a state of reality in 
which we participate. There is no 
reality in partial forgiveness; God's 
forgiveness is full or not at all. 

To be sure, we appropriate or 
actualize God’s forgiveness in pro- 
portion to our actually forgiving 
others. The understanding, ex- 
perience, and social effectiveness 
of forgiveness vary with moral 
sincerity and with spiritual ma- 
turity. But until total forgiveness 
is intended by faith, God is not 
personally present as power for 
Christian experience. 

Only full surrender to God’s 
forgiveness i in integrity of intention 
lets in the love of God. All partial 
surrenders achieve only grades of 
human reflections of love. They 
may be inconsiderable to experience 
and to effective living, but they 
never bring full forgiveness by the 
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presence of God. They never le 
love in to rule. 

Here is man’s most insistent and 
constant spiritual problem. He 
wants something of God, but not 
God himself. He wants to be saved, 
but not entirely and immediately, 
Narrow, indeed, is the way of 
Christian experience and few there 
be who find it. 


Tue power of Christian experi- 
ence is the freedom of the forgiven 
man. Man’s two strongest enemies 
are guilt and bondage. The Gospel 
is not first of all an explanation nor 
a direction for salvation. It is pri- 
marily the power for forgiveness 
and for freedom from bondage. 
This truth is the reason that the 
cross has had and always will have 
such a place within the Christian 
faith. Only what God has done 
and will do avails. Whatever doc- 
trine of Atonement is accepted, 
none will ever do that does not 
place grace, as God’s work, and 
faith, as man’s response, central in 
the relation between God and man. 
The Atonement, at its heart, is 
the message of how God made for- 
giveness a reality and how man 
accordingly can become free 
through forgiveness. Freedom be- 
fore God comes only when through 
forgiveness man knows that God 
has accepted him and when, there- 
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result of forgiveness. Fear of others, 
and the resultant slavery of man- 
pleasing, turn through forgiveness 
to the freedom with others and for 
others. Man longs for conformity 
because he is afraid of God and 
feels a degree of confidence in the 
community of guilt. 

Even the ordinary church life is 
insurance against God. There guilty 
man finds that most who claim 
freedom before God actually fear 
him; and, therefore, he justifies his 
state as natural and wants to con- 
sider it safe. But even in the crowd 
man is lonely and, as Sgren Kierke- 
gaard avers, the depths of man 
know that the crowd is untruth. 

Community of guilt, therefore, 
turns out to be no reliever of it. 
There is no freedom in fellowship 
that is not the result of the com- 
munity of love. Christ alone affords 
man true liberty. 

The Church is best defined as the 
community of effective forgiveness; 
for it is the locus of the operation 
of effective grace. The community 
of forgiveness, however originated 
and constituted, is the community 
of Christ who is the source on earth 
of God’s love shed abroad through 
the Holy Spirit, the presence of 
God in the community of his Son. 
There is no final power for freedom 
in community that does not stem 
from God’s love actively operating 
in human togetherness. 

Forgiveness is the key to the 
power to love, the power of the 
presence of God who is love. Thus, 
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Christian experience is the forgive- 
ness of God that lets love loose. 
Love let loose always breaks down 
barriers by effecting degrees of 
super-group community. Forgive- 
ness is the way to community 
through the cross by the power of 
the Resurrection. Christian com- 
munity fulfills man by the God- 
centered community in which he 
participates. 

Forgiveness alone insures fullness 
of life. Guilt dams up life. Guilt 
leads to lessening of life. God is 
gone. Relation with reality is 
broken. Or a fever of life tries to 
substitute for its fullness. Thus las- 
situde or nervousness, spiritlessness 
or activism, sometimes expressed in 
sensuousness and sometimes in 
asceticism, become the expressions 
of the failure of life. Forgiveness 
restores the relation. It sets the self 
free for fulfillment. 

The Christian experience, there- 
fore, is finding the love of Christ 
that shows the self reliably its own 
true situation. The problems of self- 
hood and of community are made 
clear by the seeing of these in the 
light of the needs of the self, as 
it in turn is seen in the light of the 
source and the destiny of man. But 
experience alone can effect such a 
living, forgiving, and empowering 
revelation. 

Teaching and preaching can give 
prescription for the solution of 
life’s problems, but they cannot af- 
ford conviction. Conviction results 
only from the testing of the 
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prescription. Most people, unfor- 
tunately, never dare take with full 
seriousness the whole prescription. 
Therefore, there are few who can 
witness firsthand. 

Our age is coming more and 
more to appreciate how right 
Kierkegaard was when he said 
that life’s hardest task was to be- 
come a Christian. Hegel spoke of 
“going beyond Christianity” and 
produced a learned interpretation 
of the nature and course of 
world history. Kierkegaard revolted 
against the superficiality of Hegel’s 
understanding of Christianity and 
taught instead that the way of 
Christ is an existence communica- 
tion that is narrow to the point of 
despair. 

Only a few dare go on beyond 
giving up all to the finding of all 
in God. And those few in history 
exemplify the power of Christian 
experience: the Saint Pauls, the 
Saint Francises, and the Albert 
Schweitzers. But beyond even all 
towering figures of Christian ex- 
perience stands the strange man of 


Galilee through whom our very age 
order was changed. Mysterious and 
miraculous is the power of a life 
concluded on the cross but consum. 
mated by the Resurrection wher 
God, as love, once for all became 
manifest as man’s ultimate source, 
present power, and true destiny. 
The New Testament promises 
that of his fullness his followers are 
to partake. Only the actual experi. 
ence of the dependability . of this 
promise can ground man’s faith in 
God rather than in theory. Onk 
such knowing of the presence of 
God in one’s own life can give one 
the right and the freedom to speak 
of all of Christian experience. 
The claim of Christ remains: to 
meet man’s deepest need, the need 
for God, the need for love, the 
need for meaningful existence and 
community. Only as the power of 
forgiveness through God's grace 
and our faith becomes the power 
of Christ for new lives and for a 
leavened world shall we grasp in 
grateful confirmation the nature 
and power of Christian experience. 


Life’s Distortions 


The study of Church History is not unlike a visit to Madame 
Tussaud’s, where you find yourself in front of the distorting 
mirrors. There are two in particular which hold your attention. 
The one makes you look like a clothes-prop; the other makes you 
look like a barrel. You recognize yourself in both mirrors; it is 
your overcoat and muffler, your walking-stick and your face; but 
the exaggerations are deplorable, almost painful. It is a relief to 


turn to a plane mirror where . . 


. you see the normal thing. You 


wish it were better, but are glad it is no worse. 
—J. S. WuHace in Christian Doctrine (Cambridge University Press) 
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Ses 
are 
rl: 
his “Because of these needs, I have 
in decided for the pastorate . . .” 
ny 
of 
one Frank M. Witman, Southern California School of Theology. 
pak 

I Grew up in a Christian home—a Methodist parsonage, to be 
to} exact. The influence of Christian teaching and example was strong 
eed in molding my life. 
the Summer camps, with pastoral and missionary leadership, led 
nd me to consider devoting my life to full-time Christian service. Be- 
> cause of my interest in agriculture, I thought of studying to become 
“*} an agricultural missionary. But this interest passed. Work with three 
"i churches in Southern California confirmed my intention to be a 
i minister. Two years in the army gave me a new appreciation of the 
se need, especially among young people. 
ce, Three-fourths of the youth of our nation are not related to any 


church. And I am convinced that the Church, along with the home, 
must develop moral fiber in youth. 

Then, Americans are on the move. With the migration of people 
from one state to another, and from the villages and towns to the 
cities, there is a great need for additional churches and ministers. 

Many churches that have been established a long time are without 
ministers. Many others, served on a circuit basis, are robbed of ade- 
quate ministerial care. 

Because of these needs, I have decided for the pastorate. I am 
now in my second year of study in the theological seminary. Al- 
ready the experience has been stimulating and rewarding. 


pase 
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Pastor’s Study 


By MARTIN H. 


SCHARLEMANN 


One answer to this problem 


of making Scripture relevant 
to our 20th century Christian 
thinking and preaching task, 


A Starting Place For 


IR RECENT years the Scriptures 
have often been approached by the 
exponent of the social gospel as if 
they were written primarily to set 
forth the principles of a more 
abundant economic life. They were 
interpreted from the viewpoint of 
an activism peculiarly American. 
As a result, even a great canticle 
such as the Magnificat, was made 
to read like a resounding social 
manifesto. 

Last generation’s liberal was con- 
tent to look upon the Scriptures as 
just another collection of religious 
materials. He used a frame of ref- 
erence taken from the methods used 
in the study of comparative religion 
and thought this an adequate ex- 
planation of the Bible. 

Before that, in the days of Hegel 

Martin H. Scharlemann is director 


of graduate studies at Concordia 
Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
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and his disciples, the interpreter of 
Scriptures often took his cue from 
the Hegelian triad—thesis, antith- 
and synthesis. He used the 
concepts of conflict as his key to 
scriptural meaning. This resulted in 
the art of biblical interpretation be- 
ing reduced to the level of an almost 
completely secular science. 

In our own day, Rudolph Bult 
mann has tried to raise the level 
of interpretation from that of a 
secular pursuit to an activity that 
is at least philosophical. However, 
he has found himself in the awk- 
ward position of being thrown back 
upon himself and looking upon 
Scriptures as a series of documents 
that intend to make a man aware of 
the dimensions of his own existence. 
His method rests on the presupposi- 
tions of existentialist philosophy, as 
Ernest Fuchs, his most devoted 
disciple, abundantly demonstrates 


esis, 
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in his recent book on hermeneutics. 

There is an increasing awareness 
in theological circles that none of 
these approaches really leads us far 
in the right direction. In fact, there 
is a general feeling that these 
methods have brought us to a dead- 
end street, where men ask, “Does 
the Bible really have any relevant 
significance ?” 

Where we should start in our 
interpretation of the Scriptures has 
become an acute question. What is 
the point of departure in biblical 
interpretation? Where do we start? 

Perhaps an ancient church father 
and one of the greatest scholars, 
Origen of Alexandria, can give us a 
hint. In his extensive treatment on 
the art of biblical interpretation, 
Basic Principles of Biblical Inter- 
pretation, he suggested that the bib- 
lical interpreter ought to begin with 
the two concepts given by Paul in 2 
Corinthians 3:6; namely, letter and 
spirit. 

Unhappily, Origen made the mis- 
take of filling these two concepts 
with extrabiblical content. He de- 
fined and described them in terms 
of the Platonic distinction between 
the world of the material and the 
realm of the ideas. He took a wrong 
turn, and for hundreds of years 
the church suffered from an excess 
of allegory. 

Origen merits mention, however, 
not for his mistake but for his basic 
insight that the Scriptures ought 
to be interpreted in the light of its 
own categories. And none can serve 
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us better than the two used by the 
great apostle. 

The words “letter” and “spirit” 
point to different levels of 
existence. These divergent ways of 
life come from a twofold reaction 
to God as he breaks out of his 
wholly otherness to seek com- 
munion with his creatures. 

Both concepts relate and are sub- 
sumed under the Old Testament 
idea of God’s “righteousness,” a 
term to which Paul devoted much 
time and thought, a word which 
describes God’s activity in attempt- 
ing to re-establish his rule over and 
among his creatures. 

The dualism, therefore, that any 
reader of the Scripture must feel 
as he works with the documents 
we call the Bible, can be traced 
back to this activity on God’s part 
and man’s reaction to God’s ap- 
proach. The result of God’s attempt 
at communion with his creatures 
is the cosmic drama which is 
described for us in the Scriptures, 
of which God is the author as well 
as the chief actor and into which we 
are drawn as we read them. 

Now, the response to God’s de- 
sire is a twofold one. There are 
those—and a majority—who reject 
and even rebel against this attempt 
on God’s part to re-establish his rule 
in man’s heart. They prefer that 
level of existence to which the 
Scriptures apply the term “letter.” 
They are part of a way of life 
whose rel: ationship to God is a mat- 
ter of achieving what God com- 
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mands. Since, however, the perfec- 
tion that God demands cannot be 
attained, his righteousness can only 
turn into the consuming fire of 
judgment. 

Happily, there are those who are 
drawn by God into the fellowship 
built around his Son, Jesus Christ. 
These discover that they receive 
righteousness as a gift through him 
who absorbed God’s wrath and 
judgment into himself for the sake 
of others. 

Significantly, our Lord begins his 
public ministry on this note, saying 
to John the Baptizer, “It is fitting 
for us to fulfil all righteousness.” 
He had come to do the Father’s 
will in our place. He carried out 
the demands of divine perfection in 
every respect; and, as a conse- 
quence, God “justifies the ungodly.” 

We find ourselves in the strange 
situation that, although we were 
rebels “caught with the weapons in 
our hands,” we have been made 
children. This is the new level of 
existence for which the Scriptures 
use the term “spirit.” 

Since these are two elementary 
and fundamental biblical concepts, 
there is no better place to start than 
at this point. If we begin here, we 
shall have the advantage of inter- 
preting the Scriptures in the light 
of categories that can be validated 
by the documents we propose to 
interpret. Furthermore, we shall 
find here a method of accounting 
for the unity of Scripture; for we 
shall discover that all of it is the 
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record of God’s dealing with his 
chosen people over a long period of 
time. 

Again we shall be able to explain 
the diversity that is found in the 
Scriptures. God deals with men in 
various historical contexts and in 
differing, divergent situations of 
life. He works with the stuff of 
history. And out of that contact 
with men there come different 
forms of literature; such as history, 
poetry, and prophecy. 

What is more, we shall find a 
center of that history which i 
recorded for us in the sacred Scrip. 
tures. We shall discover that the 
two levels of existence derive funda- 
mentally from the individual's 
acceptance or rejection of the cruci- 
fied and risen Savior; for he is the 
one who gives meaning to all of 
history. That was his claim as he 
lived among men. 

If we start at this point in our 
method of interpretation, even the 
Old Testament will be relevant to 
our Christian thought and preach- 
ing. For we will discover that be 
yond and behind the “letter” there 
is also the “spirit.” God confronts 
men there, too, not only with his 
law (the “letter”) but also with his 
gracious promises (the “spirit”). 
Then creation, too, can be inter- 
preted in terms of Christ. 

Best of all, if we start at this 
point, we shall have a way of read- 
ing and interpreting Scriptures as 
the Word of God. And that will 
be a great gain, indeed! 
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Preaching 


A new preaching approach stimu- 
lated a university-related congre- 
gation to a re-evaluation of life. 


A Change 
of Pace 
in Preaching 


Every regular attendant at 
public worship needs a change of 
place sometimes during the year. 
If this is not readily available, the 
next best thing is a change of pace. 

Even hearing a different preacher 
often provides no variation from 
the usual construction and content 
of sermonic material. So, his own 
minister must provide it. 

This is my first reason for using, 
at least one month each year, a new 
approach and_ structure. I have 
another reason: the conviction that 
we often deny our people an en- 
riching exposure to the great litera- 
ture of the ages, even the Christian 
literature. 

Three summers ago I took four 
contemporary authors, attached to 
each a title to characterize his work, 
and then devoted a sermon to the 
discussion of what he has to say, 


John ]. Bunting, Jr., is pastor of 
the Methodist Church, Newark, Del. 
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By JOHN J. BUNTING, JR. 


how his writing reflects a particular 
mood and point of view, and then 
proceeded to an analysis of each 
from the Christian viewpoint. 

Bearing the title, “The Printed 
Page and the Page of Life,” the 
series was as follows: “John P. 
Marquand: God—The Great Ab- 
sentee”; “Graham Greene: Two 
Great Antagonists”; “William 
Faulkner: Redemption Amid 
Realism”; “Robert Penn Warren: 
A Ray of Hope.” 

A professor of the classics won- 
dered whether I ought to include 
Faulkner; but I assured him that 
it is the business of the Church 
and the preacher to evaluate care- 
fully everything on the human 
scene. No book, I told him,’ sur- 
passes the Bible itself in the realistic 
portrayal and frank discussion of 
evil in all its forms. “It is not the 
deed or the thought,” I concluded, 
“but the value we attach to it and 
the judgment we make upon it 
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which are the critical matters at 
stake.” 

So the series was presented with 
an interested and enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Thus encouraged, I ven- 
tured again the next summer, using 
this time four well-known plays, 
each dealing with a human prob- 
lem and having much in common 
with a Christian principle. Entitled 
“Man’s Drama—God’s Truth,” this 
series was made up of: “The Book 
of Job: A God Who Grew”; “Ham- 
let: A Tragedy of Indecision”; “A 
Doll’s House: A Drama of Domes- 
tic Life”; “The Death of a Sales- 
man: The Plight of Modern Man”; 
“The Skin of Our Teeth: Man’s 
Perpetual Hope.” 

The professor and director of 
drama at nearby University of 
Delaware read about the series in 
the newspaper and, although not 
a member of our church, attended 
three of the four services. His ap- 
preciation was real. He asked me 
to attend the premiére of “The 
Gilded Hoop,” by Anna Marie 
Barlow, and comment on it. The 
play deals with the problem of 
bribery in amateur sports and the 
influence of the morality of parents 
upon their youth. We discussed the 
play at some length, and an oppor- 
tunity was thus provided to share 
ideas on the use of profanity in 
drama. It was helpful to have this 
exchange of views, particularly 
since it aided me in discussing the 
problem with some church mem- 
bers who had seen the play and 
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liked it, but disliked the profanity, 

This year I moved directly to four 
classics—two of them obviously in 
the Christian tradition, two of them 
closely related to it. Under the 
title, “Great Stories of the Soul,” 
the series included: “The Divine 
Comedy” by Dante Alighieri; 
“Paradise Lost” by John Milton; 
“Silas Marner” by George Eliot; 
“The Scarlet Letter” by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

The response from the high 
school and college groups was en- 
thusiastic. Several students, who 
had been studying these books, 
expressed appreciation; and_ the 
superintendent of schools jokingly 
suggested that I had greatly helped 
several with their book reviews and 
was entitled to a fee. 

But the most fruitful result be 
came apparent when I noted three 
university men on the front pew at 
the beginning of the series. They 
were back the next Sunday, and 
this time had a request. They 
wanted me to come to their fra- 
ternity and lead an informal dis- 
cussion of some of the ideas I had 
presented in these two sermons. 

This was particularly encourag- 
ing because we had been trying to 
follow up the religious emphasis 
week, with little success, Now, in 
the middle of the summer when 
the students were not actually 
studying but working at jobs in the 
community and living at the fra- 
ternity house, this request came. | 
agreed, of course, and we discussed 
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2 dise Lost.” ; their problems, their immediate and 

. One student, who had asked me ultimate destiny. 

em 4 0 come in the first place and who Because of these results, too, 

the | Was most vocal in the discussion, when someone suggests to me 

ul” | asked to see me privately the next that the younger generation is not 

ine | Week. He told me that he had come interested in religion or that 

er: | from a broken home and went on _ the university student cannot be 

on: | to discuss the problems he is facing touched by it, I have a rebuttal. 

iot: | 28 a. result. Our talk, I believe, was That is the picture of a fraternity 

nie| | profitable. house living room filled with stu- 

Each year as these interesting dents on a hot summer evening 

igh results accrue, one lesson is driven plying a clergyman with questions 

en. | home, one that every preacher needs about the spiritual realities, under 

tho | always to remember and from no compulsion from faculty but 

be which he can take heart; namely, just because they wanted to. 

the | that when we make clear to our A better response to a change of 

gly people that we are living in their pace could hardly be imagined. 

yeq | World, reading what they read, fac- Such a response provides an en- 

nd | ing the same problems they face, couraging challenge for even 
then we can take them more easily greater efforts in preaching which 

be. | into our world and lead them in a__ is both informative and provocative. 

ree . 

2 The Christian Year 

rey Antiquity is an important factor in limiting the shape of the 

nd Christian year, but not the only valid one. The natural sequence 

rey and rhythm of time and idea may be important, if the result is a 

rae calendar which provides insurance of a sense of direction and 

lis- comprehensive coverage of the tenets of faith but, at the same 

ad time, does not bog us down in detail. 

: Few people today would wish for either extreme that the year 

ag- has seen: the barren one of no special days, making a fetish of in- 

to appropriateness and leaving the matter of an inadequate sweep 

SIS of doctrine to the discretion of the preacher; or, a frozen and 

in sterile calendar insisting on the special character and details of 

en every day, with assigned Scriptures, collects, and rituals. . . . 

lly Neither choice is practical nor apt to become relevant to the 

he tempo and special problems of life today. It seems to me that 

ra- the plan in our Book of Worship, as observed by many Methodist 

<i churches today, is a happy compromise. 

ed —Daviw L. Taytor in motive, November, 1956. 
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Pastoral Care 


How long should 


a funeral service be? 


A PANEL 


Don’t torment the family. ji 


Onxs FEELS about this ques- 
tion much as Lincoln felt about 
the length of a man’s legs: “Long 
enough to reach the ground.” A 
funeral service should be long 
enough to do justice to the occa- 
sion, but not so long that the family 
suffers. 

Having lived in the Midwest, 
the South, the East, and the North- 
Central sections of the country, I 
have observed that each has its 
own customs. I have been in 
parishes where it was assumed the 
minister would conduct a 45-minute 
funeral service, replete with three 
vocal numbers, an obituary, and a 
full-length funeral sermon. Another 
section of the country tends toward 
the 10-minute service of Scripture 
and prayers. While still another 
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By Hoover Rupert 


First Methodist Church, Jackson, Mich, 


uses the funeral occasion as the 
“big” service of the season, with 
many features which tend to load 
the service with appeals to the emo- 
tion. 

This leads to a basic question: 
what is the primary purpose of a 
funeral service? Is it to offer a time 
for an emotional outburst of grief 
in a religious setting? Is it to re- 
mind friends and relatives of the 
kind of life lived by the deceased 
—good or bad? Is it to be a gesture 
in the direction of a half-held belief 
that there is something more than 
death in store for humankind? Is 
it to assure the arrival of the de 
parted in heaven? 

Or, is it—as I believe—a memo- 
rial service when the ministry of 
comfort of our Christian faith is 
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brought to persons who must face 
the fact of death? Then the re- 
ligious resources of our faith are 
called to our attention in the con- 
text of a worship service dedicated 
to the memory of a departed loved 
one or friend for whom the service 
is being held. 

This calls for the comforting and 
encouraging promises of Scripture, 
the stately reassurance of ritual 
prayers, the strengthening quality 
of religious poetry—all set in the 
framework or frame of reference of 
the Christian faith in the eternal 
life. 

The use of the ministry of music, 


Comfo rt 


Tue FUNERAL DIRECTOR, 
sitting next to me recently, had an 
answer: The entire service—prayer, 
Scripture, solo, and address—should 
not run over 20 minutes. 

When our ministerial association 
met with funeral directors, the lat- 
ter were sure that the funeral ad- 
dress ought not last more than 10 
minutes. They advised us that the 
ministers who held short services 
were the most popular and were 
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through organ and voice, may be 
found helpful; but only if it reflects 
the great hymns and music of faith, 
not the sentimental, tear-jerking 
gospel-song type. 

This, then, leads finally to an 
answer for the original question. 
No funeral service should be less 
than 10 minutes—though I know 
an Episcopal clergyman who reg- 
ularly is clocked at eight minutes 
for his service. Few services need 
to be more than 15 minutes (with- 
out vocal music). The services I 
conduct run regularly 14-16 min- 
utes. I cannot conceive of any 
service exceeding 30 minutes. 


the living oe 


By Harry Presstrevp 
retired minister, San Jose, Calif. 


called on most frequently of all. 

I am not sure that the public is 
as eager for a “quickie” service*as 
the funeral directors believe. Of 
course, relatives who are bowed 
down with grief are susceptible to 
suggestions, and usually agree when 
the proposal is made that “extras” 
be omitted and the service be kept 
as short as possible. Later they may 
wish it had been otherwise. 

The funeral service is for the liv- 
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ing, of course. It is intended to 
bring them comfort and confidence, 
to strengthen their faith. We usual- 


ly fail in this purpose when we 
whisk through the service as 
though we are in a great hurry. 


Depends on the purpose... 


By C. P. Harpin 


Centenary Methodist Church, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Bec. AUSE of the continuation 
of pagan pri actices in some funeral 
services, we do well to ask how 
long the funeral service should be. 
To answer, one must first decide 
what should be the purpose of the 
funeral service. Once the purpose 
of the funeral service is defined, we 
have the answer to what should be 
included or excluded. 

For me, the purpose of a funeral 
service is to lift up the eternal Christ 
and point the family and friends to 
him for comfort, guidance, and 
strength. Dr. William Carey, when 
he® was quite old, said to a friend, 

“When I am gone, don’t talk about 
Dr. Carey; talk about Dr. Carey’s 
Christ.” 

Let it be said that in all cases 
I feel the minister should consider 
the wishes of the family of the 
deceased and govern the service ac- 
cordingly. Increasing numbers of 
families are requesting a “short” 
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service. My conclusion is that a 
service should be long enough to 
fulfill its purpose, and short enough 
to refresh the family and friends 
physically and spiritually. Some 20 
to 25 minutes should accomplish 
these ends. 

A 20-minute service will, of 
necessity, leave out certain elements 
which may be in the nature of a 
display. It will exclude a long 
funeral oration, a musical recital, 
a parade of flower girls and other 
honorary attendants, a recital of the 
honors and accomplishments of the 
deceased, and a final line passing by 
the casket. I feel it is much better 
for those who wish to have a — 
tender look at the earthly body, t 
have this opportunity before ‘a 
service begins. Then close the casket 
and keep it closed; turn the atten- 
tion of family and friends to 
spiritual meanings of the funeral 
service. 
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Then the service becomes a real 
worship experience. Perhaps a suit- 
able musical selection, using vocal 
numbers sparingly, will lead the 
worshipers into the presence of 
the resurrected Christ. While they 
wait in his presence, set the mood 
for the service with a few appropri- 
ate passages of Scripture appropri- 
ately read. 

Offer brief invocation, asking 
that God open all hearts to receive 
his message of love. Then more of 
the great Scripture passages, and 
perhaps a few, well-chosen  state- 
ments of the great affirmations of 
the Christian faith, will help the 
worshipers become aware that the 
eternal Father is speaking to his 
earthly children through this expe- 
rience of death. 

Thus the assurance of eternal 
life for the soul is strengthened for 
all who are present. 

The closing prayer should help 
the bereaved feel a deep sense of 
gratitude to God for the blessings 
he has brought through the e: irthly 
life of the deceased. Also, the clos- 
ing prayer can take firm hold on 
the promises of God to his children 
through Jesus Christ; seeking to 
help the worshipers live with more 
faith, with brighter hope, and with 
eternal love. 

If we sympathize deeply, plan 
wisely, and pray understandingly, 
we should be able to accomplish 
these purposes in less than 25 
minutes for the length of the entire 
service, 
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Thankful for Death 

I say “amen!” to the prayer of 
the young pastor who prayed, 
“Lord, we thank thee for life— 
and for death.” After all, to many 
helpless sufferers death comes as 
God’s messenger of mercy. 

I think of my own mother, 
suffering excruciating agony for 
months. I heard her plead with 
God piteously, “O God, ease my 
pain or let me die!” And I never 
was more thankful than when 
death came. 

I just have a letter from a 
woman whom I remember as a 
radiant friend of my mother. 
Now past 90, she writes: “My 
fine son-in-law has died, also my 
sister. I am the only one remain- 
ing of eight brothers and sisters. 
I am sick and the pains are sin- 
ister; I may not write again. 
Please pray that my going may 
be easy.” 

It would be a great relief to us, 
and to our loved ones, if we were 
to think of death as a natural 
event in our mysterious life as 
God planned it, and his opening 
a gate for us into the next higher 
state of being... . 


To accept this view openly, to 
speak of it frankly, would help in 
taking away much of the morbid 
fear of death. Then others could 
sincerely join in the prayer of the 


young pastor, “. .. we thank thee 
for life—and for death.” 


—S. L. Morean, retired Baptist min- 
ister, of Wake Forest, N.C. 
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World Parish 


Speaking to his Christian seminary students 
in Red China, President Ting indicates the 


nature of apologetic in that nation today, 


Is Christianity an Opiate? 


Excerpts reprinted from the Nanking 
Theological Seminary Review and the 
China Bulletin (Dec. 9, 1957). 


Reicion is the opiate of the 
people. 

This sentence of Marx 
ficiently cutting and clear. 

But regardless of how applicable 
this saying is to Christianity, let us 
note first of all that the point of the 
criticism is directed against the re- 
ligion of certain times or persons, 
and not against religion itself. 

To analyze the effect which re- 
‘ligious belief has had upon some 
individual is one thing; the ques- 
tion of whether God exists or not 
is an entirely different thing. 

Let us grant for argument’s sake 
that you have discovered that the 
religion of certain individuals has 
had a narcotic effect upon them. 
But this discovery does not at all 
prove that the universe is without 
a creator. The mental state of some 
believers may be unstable, so that 
they seek for an anesthetic and use 
religion as an opiate, and some 
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is suf- 


By BISHOP K. H. TING 


Translated by Francis P. Jones 


preachers may even present religion 
in this light; and of course this is 
not good. But what does this prove 
regarding the existence of God? 

The thinking of some religious 
believers is backward and_ needs 
help, but the fact that these back- 
ward believers use religion as an 
opiate has no bearing on the ques- 
tion of the being of God. Similarly, 
if they were progressive, that would 
not prove that God exists. The 
existence of God is a different and 
independent matter. 

There are many things, and not 
just religion, which are used as 
opiates. Literature, art, science, all 
can become means of intoxication 
and escape from reality. 

The other day we had a meeting 
with some students from the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, and some of 
them were students of astronomy. 
I said to them, “Let us imagine a 
man who, because of some great 
grief, has become very pessimistic 
about the world, his country, and 
his family, and so he seeks for an 
escape from reality in order to be- 
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numb his mind. Is it not possible 
that such a man choose astronomy 
as his opiate? 

“Day and night he might sit at 
is telescope, drawing calmness of 
nind from the great emptiness of 
space. But the fact that he was us- 
ng astronomy as an opiate would 
jot mean that the sun, the moon, 
and the stars which he saw through 
his telescope did not really exist. 
On the contrary, it is possible that 
is observations might make a great 
contribution to the advance of 
astronomy. His subjective psycho- 
ogical state is one thing, the ob- 
jective existence of the universe is 
quite another thing.” 

If anyone, on discovering that 
certain religious believers in certain 
periods of history have used religion 
as an opiate should draw the con- 
clusion that, therefore, God does 
not exist, we should say to them, 
“Your logic is not good. You have 
no right to draw that conclusion 
from that premise.” 

Certainly, it is a painful fact, 
which we cannot and need not 
deny, that religion has been 
preached by some preachers and 
received by some believers as an 
opiate, 

The statement, “Religion is the 
opiate of the people,” was made 
some time before Marx by Charles 
Kingsley, an English clergyman, 
who had great sympathy for the 
downtrodden working classes. At 
that time the destructive features 
of capitalism had begun to appear, 
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the life and security of workers was 
without protection, and even five- 
and six-year-old children had to 
work in the factories under in- 
human conditions. 

In the face of such conditions, 
the church of that day did nothing 
but urge people to control them- 
selves and accept tyranny, saying 
that after this life they would enjoy 
happiness in heaven. That was why 
Kingsley made his stinging state- 
ment. 

But the use of Christianity as an 
opiate is an accident and does not 
belong to the essence of Christianity. 
In Matthew 27:34 we read that 
when our Lord hung upon the 
cross, a well-minded individual, 
wishing to relieve the pains of 
Jesus’ death, offered him a cup 
of some opiate, which when he had 
tasted he would not drink. 

Did he not have the right to 
drink it? Why did he refuse? Our 
Lord, at the end of human life, at 
that most important moment when 
he was bearing the sins of all man- 
kind upon the cross, wanted to keep 
a clear mind to the very end. He 
was not willing to use a drugged 
and benumbed mind to complete 
the work which his father had 
given him to do. 

See, how without hesitation he 
refused the opiate. Consider, if he 
had consented to drink the drug, 
that he might have escaped the 
pain; but then he would no longer 
have known what was going on 
around him, the seven great words 
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from the cross might have been 
left unsaid, and the meaning of the 
cross itself would have been dark 
and unclear. 

What Christ gives men is for- 
giveness, consolation, and strength 
—not a numbed spirit. We pray, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” Where is there any 
opiate in that prayer? 

Ambrose (340-397) once said: 
“You rich men, when will your 
greed have an end? Will it continue 
until there is nothing left on earth 
but yourselves? How do you dare 
to take all nature as your own? The 
world was made for all men; how 
can you claim it as your private 
property? Nature does not recog- 
nize the rich; it produces the com- 
mon man. The products of nature 
are for the use of all, and God 
wants the world and all it contains 
to be for the use of all.” 

The saint who said this was not 
a man who had been benumbed by 
some opiate. In the museum at 
Prague there is a statue of John 
Hus, on which is carved this memo- 
rable saying of his, “Woe to me if I 
keep silent. If I do not speak out 
against the gravest evils, then I be- 
come an accomplice of sin and hell. 

Who dares to say that a man who 
talks like this has been drugged 
with an opiate? 

People do not take the primitive 
nature of early communist society 
as a reason for distrusting the fu- 
ture of the Communist world; they 
do not, because of the absurdities 
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of alchemy, look down upon mod- 
ern chemistry, nor because of the 
superstitions of old-time astrology 
despise modern astronomy. In the 
same way, you cannot take such 
ideas as “opiate” to weigh the Gos- 
pel of Christ. 

One should study religion con- 
cretely and not proceed from a 
priori definitions; otherwise one 
will fall into the error of dogma- 
tism. Feudalistic barons or bandits 
said they were acting for heaven, 
and then proceeded to oppress the 
people. 

The Taiping leaders also said 
they had been appointed by heaven 
to liberate the people, and they 
really did liberate them. Both used 
the word “heaven,” but with what a 
different meaning. In the middle 
ages the contending schools of 
nominalists and realists were both 
faithful to Roman theology, but 
any one with even a moderate 
knowledge of philosophy know 
that we cannot consider them alike 
and without discrimination mark 
them both as unacceptable. 

The idea of paradox is entirely 
a theological idea, but it cannot be 
denied that ever since science was 
liberated from obscurantism, the 
idea of paradox has had great in- 
fluence in it. If we say that religion 
is by its very nature reactionary, so 
that its progressive manifestations 
are for that reason more dangerous 
than its reactionary manifestations, 
then what shall we say of the 
Chinese Christian Church today? 
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Pastor’s Study 


Both the clergyman 

and the psychiatrist are 
considered specialists, but 
they have much in common 
with each other. 


By LOGAN GRAGG and 
LEONARD MORGAN, JR. 


By ANY standard of measure- 
ment John Martin had a happy life. 
He had a good job, owned his home 
and a new model car. His three 
children were healthy and intelli- 
gent. He had just accepted a place 
of leadership in his church. Yet, in 
spite of these things, he had become 
a constant visitor to a long series 
of doctors. Finally, he was referred 
to a psychiatrist. His complaint— 
a partial paralysis in his right hand. 

Because of John’s history of ac- 
tive participation in church life, the 
psychiatrist called his pastor, Dur- 
ing the course of conversation, the 
psychiatrist mentioned that John’s 
trouble was a “conversion reaction.” 

The word “conversion” has a 
clear meaning for the psychiatrist, 
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Logan Gragg, M.D., super- 
intendent of Eastern State 
Hospital, Lexington, Ky. 


* 
S 


Barriers 


Leonard Morgan, Jr., Bap- 
tist minister, is supervising 
chaplain for the hospital. 


but another equally clear and very 
different meaning for the minister. 
Because of confusion and misunder- 
standing concerning this single 
word, the minister and psychiatrist 
became antagonistic toward each 
other. They were then unable to 
work together to help John. 
These two men had a problem in 
communication. In striving to help 
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troubled people, ministers and psy- 
chiatrists inevitably find situations 
that call for mutual understanding. 
There are certain barriers to clear 
communication and, before they 
can be eliminated, they must first 
be recognized. The problem of dif- 
ferent meanings for the same word 
is only one of several barriers. 


Ar LEAST two additional fac- 
tors hamper communication be- 
tween ministers and _ psychiatrists. 
The first is the traditional role 


assigned to each by the community. 

Both professional persons are ex- 
pected to be experts in handling 
problems of troubled people. But, 
because of differences in problems, 
both ministers and psychiatrists 


sometimes find that they must work 
in areas outside their major profes- 
sional identification. For example, 
the field of the social worker must 
often be entered by both. When 
they need to co-ordinate their ef- 
forts here, they may try to com- 
municate as experts without either 
of them having the knowledge of 
the expertly trained social worker. 

Traditionally, the minister has 
been seen as the guide in pointing 
out the highest moral standards to 
the community. He may think that 
psychiatry, especially Freudian psy- 
chiatry, condones or encourages un- 
conventional behavior. 

But the clergyman is concerned 
with more than the eternal life of 
his parishioner, and the psychiatrist 
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similarly is concerned with more 
than merely the day-to-day happi- 
ness of his patient. The fact that a 
problem of communication exists 
between them indicates that, at 
least in some ways, they are work. 
ing in the same areas, may be striy- 
ing for the same goals, and may be 
able to make unique contributions 
to each others’ work. Actually, the 
valid religious experience that the 
minister wants for the parishioner 
may not be obtained until he 
reaches a certain level of maturity 
as defined by the psychiatrist. So, 
clergymen and _ psychiatrists are 
really concerned with such similar 
goals, and it would seem that more 
co-operation and less competition 
would help communication. 

A second factor between these 
professions is the difference in em- 
phasis in the concept of man. The 
psychiatrist is usually concerned 
with the mind and its interrelated- 
ness with the body. The clergyman 
usually emphasizes the body and 
the soul. The psychiatrist aims at 
making the body healthy and the 
mind clear in solving individual 
problems. The clergyman may feel 
that curing the body of any illness 
and putting the soul straight will 
alleviate all problems. 

Communication would be made 
easier, if, both psychiatrists and 
clergymen could adopt a common 
view of man. This concept would 
be that of a tricotomy—that is, man 
is composed of an inseparable, in- 
terrelated, interacting combination 
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made up of body and mind and soul. 

There are at least two factors in 
the problem of communication be- 
tween ministers and psychiatrists 
that are not unique to these two 
professions. The first is difference 
in background of training. The way 
in which the two professions set 
forth the rules or laws of profes- 
sional attitudes is strikingly differ- 
ent. 

In religion, a dogma or statement 
is proclaimed, and from this state- 
ment generalizations are made to 
all possible situations. These gener- 
alizations are not always investi- 
gated, and it is occasionally difficult 
to fit a generalized statement into a 
specific reality. The statements of 
some religious groups concerning 
divorce are a pertinent example. 

On the other hand, the psychia- 
trist’s background is that of a scien- 
tist. Theoretically this should mean 
that every generalization of a new 
statement is investigated. If these 
generalizations are found to be in- 
accurate, the original hypothesis is 
changed or adjusted. 

Although there is intensive train- 
ing for both professional groups, 
there seems to be little concern for 
understanding what is going on 
outside one’s chosen field. This lack 
of understanding is evident in the 
failure of the psychiatrist to under- 
stand the minister’s point of view 
and the failure of the minister to 
appreciate the real contribution of 
psychiatry to pastoral counseling. 

One other facet of this problem 
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of communication caused by differ- 
ences in training is that of deter- 
mining what is truth. Both minis- 
ters and psychiatrists seek the truth 
or reality of a situation—the psy- 
chiatrists by realistic exploration of 
the actual situation and the minister 
by consultation with a standard 
theological book. 

There can be confusion when 
ministers and _ psychiatrists have 
different bases of truth from which 
to act. Indicative that the total truth 
may not yet have been obtained are 
ghe several schools of psychiatry 
and the many systems of religion. 

The last factor which presents a 
problem in communication is the 
common desire of man to play the 
part of God. Of course, the desire 
is not limited to clergymen and 
psychiatrists! Probably the greatest 
symptom of this disease in the min- 
istry and psychiatry is simply the 
failure to ask questions. An evalu- 
ation of a situation is made on the 
limited basis of one’s personal back- 
ground, and this evaluation may 
not be completely valid. 

The unique position which min- 
isters and psychiatrists share in 
helping troubled people may give 
rise to the feelings that they have 
the power of a deity. These feel- 
ings should not be confused with 
the feeling that one is God. In any 
case, these feelings should be recog- 
nized for what they are and elim- 
inated as barriers. 

These are some of the factors 
which complicate communication 
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between ministers and psychiatrists. 
Some of these barriers create real 
problems, but realistic communica- 
tion is possible and desirable. 
One obvious avenue for increas- 
ing communication is that of addi- 
tional training and shared experi- 
ence. This could take the form of 
workshops at any level of profes- 
sional competence, an interrelated 
program of experience and training 
during the residence period of pro- 
fessional preparation, or the simple 
experience of finding out what the 
other is doing. a 
Probably the best way is for min- 
isters and psychiatrists to become 
acquainted as individuals on a per- 
sonal basis. These friendships can- 


not be forced, but must grow 


naturally from a mutual desire to 


know each other as persons first and 
professional representatives second. 


After there have been sincere at. 
tempts to eliminate the recognized 
barriers and after there has been 
suitable training and sufficient op. 
portunity for the establishment of 
personal friendships, and a common 
view of man has been accepted by 
both ministers and_ psychiatrists, 
they should be able to relate them- 
selves to each other in a unique, 
two-way, general _ practitioner. 
specialist relationship. 

In problems of the soul the minis- 
ter is the specialist, while the psy- 
chiatrist is the general practitioner, 
In matters of the mind the situation 
is reversed. In this particular rela- 
tionship, ministers and psychiatrists 
need no longer prove their impor- 
tance to each other and can settle 
down to the job of helping troubled 
people, which is a first responsibil- 
ity for both of them. 


Parable of the Hoyos 


We are told that the best tobacco 
in the world is grown in Cuba at 
the bottom of indentations in the 
earth called “hoyos.” Some of 
these depressions are several hun- 
dred feet deep. Their walls are 
nearly vertical, so that it is neces- 
sary to reach the fertile depths by 
several stages of ladders. 

The oxen used to cultivate the 
soil are carried down when they 
are calves. They never return to 
the surrounding tableland. It would 
be rather awkward to carry an ox 
up the ladders. 

An analogy is suggested. Young 
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children naturally acquire persist- 
ent attitudes. They may become 
imprisoned, as it were, by habits, 
personal traits, and prejudices of 
their early emotional conditioning. 

Fortunately children, however, 
can climb ladders of development. 
Thoughtful fathers and mothers, 
knowing that life has its encircling 
precipices, secure ladders to high 
ground and encourage their off- 
spring to climb them. The church 
is one of the available ladders. 


—Puitip C. Jones, associate secretary, 
World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association 
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pastoral Care 


Good counsel before marriage 
aids future pastoral relationships 
in times of family stress. 


counseling couples about 
MARRIAGE 


Durinc my first year as a pas- 
tor, | found many couples coming 
for marriage counseling who were 
unwilling to read a book on the 
subject. Our discussions were not 
very profitable and were a strain. 

I decided to prepare a three-page 
pamphlet that would serve as a 
summary. This has helped in coun- 
sling, and many couples have told 
me later that they have referred to 
it together periodically. 

With each couple I try to have 
at least three sessions—two before 
marriage and one about a month 
after the honeymoon. Some coun- 
selors have one session with each 
partner individually; but I have not 
always found that possible. Besides, 
I feel that since marriage must be 
a partnership of frankness and un- 
derstanding, the counseling sessions 
should set this pattern. 


Edward Jervey, while completing 
work on a doctor of philosophy de- 
gree, 1s serving as assistant pastor at 
the Methodist Church, Artesia, Calif. 
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It is ideal, of course, when one 
can begin the counseling three or 
even six months before the wed- 
ding. But this is possible only with 
some couples, even within one’s 
own parish. And increasingly, pas- 
tors are called upon to marry 
couples who are either related to 
the church in name only or not at 
all. It is for these couples that this 
pamphlet was written. 

As for divorced persons, I have 
discovered that the problems must 
be dealt with as each case arises and 
within the bounds of the counselors’ 
own convictions. I am convinced 
that fewer divorces will occur, if we 
give ourselves devotedly to this high 
privilege of marriage counseling. 

I use my pamphlet as the basis 
for counseling in each session. At 
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our first contact previous to any 
counseling, I give each person a 
pamphlet and ask that he read 
individually and then together be- 
fore the first session. 

Of primary importance is know- 
ing the couple. Where did they 
meet? From what part of the coun- 
try do they come? What about their 
parents? While such questions may 
not seem important to the matter 
at hand, they help to develop a rap- 
port between counselor and coun- 
selees. We are in a relaxed mood 
and ready to discuss the factors 
listed in the pamphlet that con- 
tribute to happiness in marriage. 

Each factor is prompted by sev- 
eral questions, which are both sug- 
gestive and thought-provoking. For 
example, under “Genuine Affec- 
tion” the couple reads: 

“Do you express affection freely, 
or take it for granted that the per- 
son you love knows it? Which was 
the pattern in your childhood 
home? 

“Do you do little things not ex- 
pected of you ever so often (like 
bringing flowers) ? 

“Do you discuss weak points of 
the person you love in public?” 

“Happy and lasting marriages are 
those in which affection is never 
taken for granted. The amount of 
overt affection will depend on the 
background of each person, and 
thus it is important to consider this. 
Cleanliness, thoughtfulness, and 
criticism face to face, in private, will 
go far toward successful marriage. 
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The first factor discussed in the 
pamphlet is “True Love and Emo. 
tional Maturity.” I encourage each 
to share his or her ideas about the 
meaning of love, its basic charac. 
teristics and evidences in relation to 
the person ‘he or she is about to 
marry. “Is each of the persons emo- 
tionally mature?” 

The second factor suggested is 
“Social Activities and Attitudes,” 
“Are similar interests important to 
the partners? Do they have inter. 
ests outside themselves, such as 
music or art? How does each feel 
about the other’s friends? How im- 
portant are smoking and drink. 
ing?” I have found that many 
couples begin to face these matters 
for the first time in our counseling 
session. 

A third factor, “Genuine Affec- 
tion,” has already been suggested. 
A fourth factor is “In-laws.” “Are 
the backgrounds of the couple im- 
portant? Do the parents approve 
of the marriage?” If not, the coun- 
selor should know why—and he 
should know now. Sometimes he 
can help a parent form a closer 
bend instead of an emotional feel- 
ing about losing a child. In other 
cases, parental opposition is better 
based, and the counselor should 
explore the matter before proceed- 
ing further. 

The fifth factor, which closes the 
first session, is “Sex.” Many couples 
are still tragically ignorant in this 
area. I try to discover if either one 
has read any significant book on 
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this factor. I have found “Sex 
Knowledge Inventory, Form X,” 
developed by Dr. Gelolo McHugh 
of Duke University, to be a real 
help; and I have yet to find a 
couple unwilling to take this test. 

The results of the test can serve 
as an introduction to the second 
counseling session. I have always 
urged each couple to have an ex- 
amination by a qualified physician 
and to talk over with him the mat- 
ter of birth control. 


Or COURSE, the personal atti- 
tude of the pastor can be vastly im- 
portant, not only setting the couple 
at ease but also placing the sex life 
in its proper perspective as a part 
of married life. Probably no one 
has said it better than the Rev. 
Robert Burns, pastor of Atlanta’s 
Peachtree Christian Church: “Sex- 
ual intercourse is a way of main- 
taining and increasing that tender- 
ness which puts a song in the heart 
of married people.” 

“Adjustment to Others” is a sixth 
area of concern. “How important is 
the willingness to take constructive 
criticism? Does each realize that 
seeming trifles can take on gigantic 
proportions? Is each of the nature 
that he can discuss—not debate— 
problems frankly with the other? 
How important is the idea of mar- 
riage as 50-50 proposition?” 

“Children” is a vital factor in 
married life. Many couples have 
talked this over together; others 
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have given it very little thought. 
“Does the couple really want chil- 
dren, or do they consider having 
children as the socially acceptable 
thing? Does the desire for children 
promote happy marriages? How do 
they feel about adoption in the event 
they are unable to have children of 
their own?” 

An eighth area of importance is 
“Finances.” “Does the prospective 
husband have a job? Will the wife 
work? What about life insurance? 
What is their attitude toward 
money? Is it all-important?” An- 
swers to these questions often have 
an important bearing on the success 
or failure of a marriage. 

“Religion” is the final factor. I 
discuss it last with the couple, not 
because it is last in importance but 
because it embraces and undergirds 
all that has preceded. “What part is 
God to have in building their lives, 
their home? Is the Church impor- 
tant to them? 

“Are they both Protestant? Have 
they talked through their religious 
faith together? Do they have a 
growing faith?” As my wife said 
some years ago, “When God is in 
the center of the home and love the 
key that opens its door, then will 
marriage be lasting, happy, and en- 
riching.” 

The second session is closed by 
a discussion of the marriage cere- 
mony. We explore its meaning and 
symbolism, and I try to answer any 
question that the couple may ask. 

A final session can be significant 
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some weeks after the honeymoon. fore they leave, I give them a list of 
The couple have begun to discover good, time-proven books on various 
each other’s qualities. It is a won- areas of married life. 
derful and creative experience. If we can help couples to believe 
A word of encouragement and in themselves, to lift up love, trust, 
hope can be meaningful now. These and understanding, to be expectant 
moments together often lay the oftheir life-long adventure with one 
foundation of a continuing relation- another and with God, then per- 
ship. I have had many couples later haps we have, however humbly, ful- 
join my church or come back for filled a part of Christ’s high chal- 
counseling on various matters. Be- lenge to us as his pastors. 






























Sixteen Times to Send for a Pastor 





. When a loved one is seriously ill, and facing death. 
. When a relative continues to be despondent following the 
death of a loved one. 


i) 


. When you are facing a surgical operation. 

. When you are facing adjustment to a physical handicap. 
When you are going through a long convalescence. 
Following the birth of a baby. 

When you desire to join the church. 

When you have begun to worry about excessive drinking. 
. When a loved one is drinking excessively. 


— 


. When you are having difficulty in your marriage. 


_ 
_ 


. When you are choosing a life work and feel uncertain 
about your choice. 
12. When you are choosing a life mate and have doubts 
about your choice. 
13. When as a parent you are concerned about either of the 
above decisions for your son or daughter. 
14. When you are discouraged and life has lost its meaning. 
15. When a loved one has become despondent for no obvious 
reason. 
16. When the behavior of a loved one shows marked and 
rapid change, whether it is toward excessive misbehavior 
or excessive interest in religion. 


—RusseEt L. Dicks, Religion and Health 
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Pastor’s Study 





HARD 
or 
SOFT 
SELL? 





By HUGH T. KERR, JR. 


Reprinted from Theology Today, and Information 
Service, National Council of Churches (May 11, 1957). 


Response to a defense of Madison 
Avenue methods of commercial 
advertising and public relations 
that was published in the Feb. 9 
issue of the National Council of 
Churches’ Information Service. 


It IS no doubt a questionable 
procedure to compare the Church’s 
task of proclaiming its message 
with the philosophy and strategy 
of salesmanship as practiced by big 
business. Christianity is not a prod- 
uct to be advertised by hucksters 
interested in increasing sales, in 
creating needs, in meeting compe- 
tition. A recurring objection to cer- 
tain evangelistic campaigns is that 
they are too tied to the razzle- 


Hugh T. Kerr, Jr., is on the faculty 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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dazzle of publicity stunts and the 
commercialism of advertising at its 
worst. The Church dares not make 
its own the standards which appli- 
ance manufacturers and brewers set 
for themselves. 

Now the Church in its evangelis- 
tic task, whether it be preaching, 
theology, social witness, or mis- 
sions, is confronted by the diverse 
claims of hard and soft sell—though 
we may not think in this particular 
vocabulary. Should churchmen use 
hammer strokes and strident tones? 
Is the language of churchmen too 
hackneyed or too shrill or too 
stereotyped? Has the hard-sell 
school contributed clichés that fall 
on ears deafened by the monotony 
of verbal drubbing? 

Wherever hard sell hinders rath- 
er than helps, it is time to consider 
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the merits of soft sell—whether it 
be advertising or evangelism. We 
suggest a three-point strategy: 
First, in presenting the Chris- 
tian faith, don’t try to tell all; be 
selective. Lord Acton, editor of the 
Cambridge Modern History once 
remarked: “Mastery is achieved by 
resolved limitation.” That is some- 
thing to think about, and it means 
that what is left out of our message 
at any particular time may be as 
important as what is included. A 
sermon should proclaim the Gospel, 
but it need not rehearse the whole 
range of biblical revelation; a book 
on doctrine should expound the 
Christian faith, but it need not be 
a summa theologica; a missionary 
appealing to non-Christians should 
clarify the essence of Christianity, 
but he need not detail the whole 
history of western Christendom. ... 
St. Francis preaching to the birds, 
the legend of the juggler of Notre 
Dame, Albert Schweitzer’s Lam- 
baréné mission (whatever may be 
said of his formal theology)—all 
these in restricted fashion may 
speak a surer message than didactic 
indoctrination in all the fine points 
of biblical history and doctrine. ... 
A second rule in presenting the 
Christian faith would be—don’t 
make too many claims; allow for 
some mystery and perplexity. This 
follows from the first rule. If we 
need not tell all, then we must 
necessarily be impressionable, sug- 
gesting, and implying, and perhaps 
intriguing and tantalizing. But for 
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this very reason, we must beware of 
dubious and ambiguous claims, 

In our day the religion of relief 
whether from individual or social 
troubles and anxieties—is some. 
thing for us to watch carefully. It is 
true that the Christian faith prom. 
ises “peace,” “rest,” “good cheer,” 
—all, incidentally, words used by 
Jesus. It is also true that, unless the 
Church can offer the world some. 
thing better than it already knows 
or has, it might as well keep silent. 
The Gospel, we must not forget is 
“good news,” and it is our respon- 
sibility to proclaim the good tidings 
with a sense of joyful abandon and 
evangelical optimism. If we can- 
not do this, we cannot do any- 
thing worth while. If—theologically 
—we became so enmeshed in our 
antimonies or paradoxes that both 
affirmation and action are para 
lyzed, we are unfaithful stewards 
of the heritage bequeathed us, 
Moreover, people today desperately 
want to know what Christianity 
has to offer, whether it adds or sub- 
tracts from life, how it proposes to 
solve the riddles and vexations of 
life, why—in a word—they should 
take it seriously. 

Christianity must make its claims, 
but let its spokesmen take care to 
relate its claims to its demands.... 

There follows a third rule in pre- 
senting Christianity to our day— 
don’t clobber with clichés; be crea- 
tive and imaginative. This is largely 
a matter of language, but it relates 
as well to the whole problem of 
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translating traditional into contem- 
porary forms and patterns. One 
reason “hard sell” is giving way to 
“soft sell” is simply because the 
former is cliché ridden. And when 
a message to the public is framed 
in clichés, fatigue of believability in- 
evitably sets in. Now a cliché, 
stereotype, a platitude is not neces- 
sarily untrue just because it has 
been worn thin with too much 
handling. But the point is that the 
point is invariably dulled, the mes- 
sage doesn’t come through, com- 
munication is thwarted. . . . Crea- 
tive imagination must be sum- 
moned and enlisted in the cause. 
Not in order to be tricky or devious 
or esoteric. Not in order to say a 
new thing; but to say an old thing 
ina new way.... 

Religion ought not to be isolated 
by the verbal cliché curtain; it 
should be the most interesting, 


colorful, exciting thing imaginable. 


But do we bring imagination into 
captivity to Christ and Phis Church? 
Who today is translating doctrine 
as C. S. Lewis and Dorothy Sayers 
did some years ago? Who is stirring 
the poetic imagination like T. S. 
Eliot and W. H. Auden? Who are 
the novelists like Graham Greene 

and Charles Williams at work 
our day? And what of painting, 
music, drama? 

The names above are mentioned 
to show that fresh insight is pos- 
sible and has been at work in our 
generation. But scarcely a dent has 
been made in our steel-like tradi- 
tionalism. We are still too cliché 
prone, and this is a pity especially 
in a day when “the return to re- 
ligion” finds more people than ever 
wistfully looking and longing for 
something creative and imaginative. 
May it not be said of us in our day 
that “the hungry sheep looked up 
to us and were not fed?” 


Clue to God 


The centuries have come and gone. Men have differed enormous- 
ly in their thought concerning Jesus and their attitudes toward 


him. Some have called him God. Some have 
called him God-man. 
theorized about him in every imaginable way; but, 


Some have 


called him man. 
have theologized and 
whatever the 


They 


Christological level at which men have placed him, they have 


agreed that in him is to be found the clue to the 


nature of God 


and his purposes for the world. They have generally accepted as 
true his statement to Philip, who said to him one day, “Show us 


the Father, and it sufficeth.” 


Jesus replied: 


“Have you been so long 


with me and yet have not known me? He that hath seen me hath 


seen the Father.” 


—from Jesus Compared by Cuarves S. Brapen (© 1957 by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.].) 
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Architecture & Building 


For the increasing numbers of churches 
looking into air conditioning, here are 
comparisons of the three basic systems, 


SPRING PLANNING FOU 


Air conditioning of churches is 
upon us. More and more, physical 
discomfort experienced hae the 
heat of summer is becoming a thing 
of the past. Pot-bellied stoves of the 
early meeting-house days with 
neither air ducts nor fans have 
faded from the memories of most 
of us. Even forced circulating air 
systems, without some means of 
cooling, seem inadequate today. We 
are rapidly approaching the time 
when for many churches air con- 
ditioning is virtually a “must in 
part or all of the church.” 

There are two prime causes for 
summer discomfort: heat and hu- 
midity. Which of this pair is worse 
is difficult to say. We do know that, 
as the temperature rises, the heart 
beats faster, pumping an extra sup- 
ply of blood to the veins at the sur- 
face of the skin. This is an auto- 
matic process to help rid the body 
of excess heat. Like a thermostati- 
cally controlled heating system, this 
adjustment to changing conditions 
is going on continually to maintain 


H. M. King is director of the De- 
partment of Architecture, Methodist 
Board of Missions, Philadelphia. 
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normal temperatture of the ‘body, 

Heat alone is one thing, and heat 
accompanied by humidity is an- 
other. On a dry, hot day, the body 
can handle heat, but when the 
barometer drops and air becomes 
saturated with moisture, the body 
cannot be expected to absorb per- 
spiration. Then the person experi- 
ences increased discomfort and an 
accompanying effect. 
And since people are people, it is 
reasonable for them to be more 
regular in attendance at church 
services conducted in a room that 
provides some of the extra com- 
forts and conveniences to which 
they may or may not be accustomed 
in their homes. 

The fact that people want to be 
reasonably comfortable does not 
prove that we have degenerated in- 
to a nation of “softies,” demanding 
plush seats, overstuffed chairs, and 
other luxuries. Air conditioning is 
not a sop to our love of ease; but 
neither is it a cure-all for ills that 
churches are heir to. Yet, there is no 
doubt that it is an aid to wholesome 
physical responses and mental alert- 
ness. 

A well-rounded 
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church, church school, and recrea- 
tional life calls for a sizable build- 
ing to house it. If air conditioning 
is desired and there is not sufficient 
reason to include it in all parts of 
the building, it can be started and 
added to step by step. The order of 
preference, | would think, gives pri- 
ority to the nave and the chancel. 

The cooling capacity of coils and 
condensers does not need to be as 
great in a church as in a theater, 
even with a capacity audience, be- 
cause of the length of time a church 
is continuously occupied. Less ton- 
nage of air conditioning (a ton 
equals about 12,000 British thermal 
units per hour) is required to pro- 
duce satisfactory results for the dur- 
ation of a service lasting an hour 
than for one lasting two, three, or 
more hours, if the cooling system is 
turned on far enough in advance of 
the opening hymn to build up a 
reserve coolness. 

Although equipment thus limited 
in size cannot maintain a constant 
temperature with a “full house” 
for extended periods of time, it will, 
under normal conditions, give satis- 
factory results. Before the tempera- 
ture rises enough during a single 
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By H. M. KING 


service to cause discomfort, the time 
for dismissal will have arrived. In 
this way, both installation and oper- 
ating costs can be held to a mini- 
mum. 

When air conditioning the nave 
and chancel, it is wise to install 
ducts and dampers that will permit 
diverting the flow of cool air from 
that room to the all-purpose room 
for fellowship, recreation, and din- 
ing purposes. 

Here again, it should be empha- 
sized that the capacity of the equip- 
ment need not be such as to carry 
the sanctuary and all- “purpose room 
simultz ineously. If it is important to 
hold down the size and cost of cool- 
ing equipment, it is well to remem- 
ber that there are many times when 
the two rooms will not be used 
simultaneously. The relatively small 
additional cost involved to work out 
satisfactory cooling for this combi- 
nation of rooms deserves careful 
consideration before abandoning 
the idea. 

A really ambitious official board 
that wants to air condition an en- 
tire church plant can handle the 
education areas by sections or by 
floors, and of course individual 
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rooms can be cooled by separate 
self-contained units, which may be 
installed at any time. In fact all 
parts of a building can be cooled 
either by a large central air-condi- 
tioning plant involving the use of 
ice or water storage tanks or by the 
use of several self-contained units 
of varying tonnage. 

Churches that do not need to be 
so discerning of costs may be guided 
by competent engineers in making 
a wise decision about the best type 
system to install for their particular 
requirements. In fact the employ- 
ment of a specialist in this field is 
important in any case. 


O; THE SEVERAL types of 
systems that have been successfully 
used only three need be mentioned. 
Briefly they may be classified as: 

(1) The direct expansion applied 
system, where maximum values are 
realized in the event its first unit 
needs to be expanded subsequently 
to include other portions of a build- 
ing involving either the addition of 
new wings or the remodeling of 
old churches. 

(2) The direct expansion se/f- 
contained system which may be de- 
scribed briefly as the system employ- 
ing the use of packaged-units. 

(3) The ice- or water-storage sys- 
tem. 

Which of the systems is best for 
a given church in a given locality, 
north or south, should be ascer- 
tained by studying the installation 
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costs; owning and operating costs; 
extra building costs required to ac. 
commodate air conditioning where 
it is considered in connection with 
new construction or in connection 
with alterations in the physical 
structure of an existing building; 
and space requirements for housing 
the coils, condensers, storage tank, 
cooling tower, as well as supply and 
return ducts for the flow of cooled 
air. 

It has been stated by the Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration In- 
stitute of Washington, that a 
“rough rule-of-thumb estimate sets 
the total cost of electricity for the 
entire summer at about $15 per 
10,000 British thermal units cooling 
capacity in the north and up to $35 
for the same capacity in the south.” 

However it is not believed that 
the same rule-of-thumb can be ap- 
plied to a multi-horsepower unit. 
Such a rule depends on the cost of 
electricity as well as other factors 
which vary considerably from one 
area to another. (In Wisconsin, for 
example, electricity costs almost 15 
times what it does in the area of | 
the Tennessee Valley Authority.) 

To complete the picture we must 
also consider costs for water usage, 
maintenance, taxes and insurance, 
amortization, and interest when at- 
tempting to arrive at a somewhat 
accurate idea of the total cost, in- 
cluding electricity, for operating 
even a single room air conditioner. 

If we are permitted to speak 
broadly, it may be said that under 
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normal conditions 15 to 18 people 
in the north can be kept comfort- 
able during a church service lasting 
an hour by one ton of cooling. In 
the south, 10 to 12 persons can be 
kept comfortable during the same 
period of time. 

Returning now to a further con- 
sideration of the direct expansion 
applied system listed above in (1), 
we may for brevity call it the con- 
ventional system. It is a nonstorage 
system capable of continuing to pro- 
duce a predetermined output of re- 
frigeration per hour for an indefi- 
nite period of time. Presumably, 
this system could maintain a con- 
stant temperature with a rated peak 
load of human occupancy. So long 
as the room did not contain more 
than the capacity number of people 
for which the system was designed, 
the temperature would remain con- 
stant. 

On the other hand, if half the 
audience left the room, it could be- 
come uncomfortably cool unless the 
controls were either manually or 
automatically operated. The kind 
of controls to be employed depends 
upon the way in which the system 
is planned. In an up-to-date system 
it is assumed they will be automatic. 

Over against the conventional 
system just described, we may put 
the storage system to item (3) in 
the list above. This system calls for 
an installation with storage facil- 
ities to build up a reserve during the 
off-peak period when the room is 
not occupied. If its coils and con- 
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densers are designed with half the 
refrigerating capacity of the con- 
ventional system, it would have to 
operate twice as long to maintain a 
constant temperature throughout 
the period for which it was built. 

A comparison of two systems 
similar to those described above 
could be entirely different in dif- 
ferent communities, depending on 
the several factors which determine 
final price quotations. 

Now if we were to inject a third 
system into the picture on a com- 
parative basis, we might find the 
cost of it—that is, the self-contained 
system, item (2) above—to be the 
most economical of all. 

The need for local counsel should 
be reiterated whenever a church 
gives consideration to air condition- 
ing its buildings. This is important 
in order that the church obtain per- 
tinent and reliable data from spe- 
cialists in air conditioning. 

If air conditioning is to be shared 
by your church next summer, it is 
important to start planning for it 
early—certainly well in advance of 
the season when it will be needed. 

There are possible economies to 
be realized by engaging contractors 
before they become involved in a 
large volume of summer work. It 
may be that you too can save money 
by carrying your plans far enough 
in midwinter to enable you to 
award a contract for an early spring 
installation, and thus have it ready 
for use during the first hot preach- 
ing days of the summer months. 
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I BELIEVE that worship is a 
fundamental function of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

I believe it is so important that it 
deserves the dignity of position 
equal to other functions of the 
church. It is as important as mis- 
sions or evangelism, as education 
or stewardship. In fact all these 
functions are related to worship as 
they are related to one another. 

In an excellent little book, Re- 
storing Worship (Abingdon, $2.50), 
Clarice Bowman has a _ practical 
chapter on training church people 
for worship. This is the foremost 
task of the commission on worship 
in the local church, now authorized 
by the Discipline as “optional.” 


Olin D. Jackson is superintendent 
of the Northeast district in the Minne- 
sota Annual Conference. 
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. WOR CET 
ON WORSHIP 


a 3 


in the Local Church 


has the task of putting 
the hands of the people 
into the hands of God. 


By OLIN D. JACKSON 


Worship is “putting the hands 
of the people into the hand of 
God.” 

Every church needs such a con- 
secrated group constantly studying, 
planning, and teaching the values 
of worship. 

When the commission plan of 
local church organization — was 
adopted at the 1952 General Con- 
ference, the intention of those who 
wanted an optional commission on 
worship was that it should be on a 
par with the four stated commis- 
sions—missions, education, mem- 
bership and evangelism, steward- 
ship and finance. But the commis- 
sion on worship, along with the 
commission on social and economic 
relations, was practically ignored. 

Again, after the General Confer- 
ence of 1956, the commission on 
worship was not included in the 
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preparation of materials for the 
quadrennial emphasis, although ex- 
cellent booklets on the commissions 
on social and economic relations 
were prepared. 

But the General Commission on 
Worship is beginning to take over 
leadership in providing some of the 
aids needed by local churches. It has 
recently produced a leaflet sum- 
marizing duties of The Commission 
on Worship in the Local Church 
(available from Paul Burt, secre- 
tary, 1203 W. Green St., Urbana, 
Ill. 10 cents each; 50 cents a dozen.) 

Here are five purposes of a com- 
mission on worship in the local 
church: (1) To co-ordinate the 
work of all existing committees and 
persons who have responsibility and 
concern for services of worship and 
the equipment needed to conduct 
them. (2) To seek to improve the 
worship program and the worship 
experience of the people of the 
church. (3) To try to develop new 
and better techniques for worship 
in both old and young, in both pub- 
lic and private worship. (4) To try 
to equip the church with every aid 
to worship and to study the proper 
placement and use of the physical 
properties, materials, and symbols 
on worship. (5) To aid the pastor 
in training lay people, who may be 
participants from time to time, in 
the necessary activities involved in 
worship services. 

This opens a number of areas of 
interest. Certainly it includes all 


areas of church music—choirs, musi- 
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cal instruments, hymnals,  vest- 
ments, and so on—that are part of 
the worship service. The altar set- 
tings, equipment, decorations, chan- 
cel flowers, and their arrangement— 
all these need the close attention of 
a dependable group; for they have 
a part in the total worship experi- 
ence. Ushers and ushering also be- 
long to this area of concern. 

The Sunday bulletin and other 
printed aids to worship and the 
worship service can be supervised 
by a commission on worship. The 
whole appearance of the sanctuary 
needs expert scrutiny and care. 
What better group could do it? 
When it comes to the sacramental 
services of the Lord’s Supper and 
Baptism, every minister needs and 
wants proficient lay assistance. 

Religious art and the use of pic- 
tures in the church sometimes be- 
come problems. Who is to decide 
which and where and how these 
shall be? Miss Bowman’s chapter, 
“The Arts in the Service of Re- 
ligion,” provides discussion material 
for one full commission session. 

The Methodist Book of Worship 
should be standard equipment for 
churches. Its placement and use 
needs the interest and promotion of 
laymen. 

This is the age of electricity. New 
types and methods of lighting and 
spotlighting, amplification and 
hearing aids, audio-visual machines 
—these all need study and expert 
supervision and control. 

Many churches have adopted 
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book of memory and seek a proper 
and dignified location for it. Some 
responsible group should be in 
charge of its placement and care. 

Thus accumulate the details and 
duties that can be gathered into a 
central group, such as the commis- 
sion on worship. All of this is in 
addition to the major task. 

In our district, we have experi- 
mented with a commission on wor- 
ship in churches of various sizes. 
We have a district secretary of wor- 
ship, who has provided a mimeo- 
graphed guide for use by commis- 
sions; thus adding the missing link 
to the five booklets that were drawn 
up by our general boards last year. 
This mimeographed outline grew 
out of two worship seminars for 
ministers and laymen. (A Better 
Record for Our Church in Wor- 
ship, Olin D. Jackson, 709 Wood- 
land Ave., Duluth 12, Minn., 10 
cents each.) 

It seems important to suggest the 
steps for a local church to take in 
the initial organization of a com- 
mission on worship. First, selection 
of the chairman is of primary im- 
portance. Such a person must have 
interest and concern in this area of 
church activity. The nominating 
committee can make this choice, but 
the election should take place at the 
same time as for other commission 
chairmen. He should have the same 
status in the church organization as 
these other chairmen. This is no 
second-rate office. 

The next step is for the chair- 
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man, the pastor, and the church lay 
leader to bring together all exis. 
ing committees that have some re. 
sponsibility for worship; such as, 
music, ushers, altar flowers, Com. 
munion, and so on. Other persons 
who have worship tasks—the or. 
ganist, choir director, and head 
usher—should also be _ included, 
Persons from the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service and the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship who have 
special concerns in this field may 
likewise be included. If there are 
other persons in the congregation 
who have special aptitudes or tal- 
ents and who could make a positive 
contribution to this work, they 
should be invited. 

Then quarterly conference ap- 
proval for the commission should 
be obtained. 

When the personnel problem has 
been solved and the commission on 
worship organized, spend the first 
meetings in study. Study the total 
worship program of the church, its 
worthwhileness and effectiveness. 
Explore and develop different areas 
of special need or concern. This can 
be done through a series of ques- | 
tions. The mimeographed outline 
we developed for our district sug- 
gested 10 such studies in detail and 
indicated a dozen more. 

In visiting the churches of the 
district where the commission on 
worship has had time to function, 
I have found that “wherever it is 
worked, it works.” Worship and 
worship services improve. 
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pastor and Parsonage 


Devotional Life Begins 
at Home 


A parsonage family is finding 
that acts of worship at home 
help in knitting them together. 


lr WOULD BE hard to imagine 
a dietitian who did not think good 
food is important for her own 
family, or a parsonage family that 
did not feel the need of a period of 
family devotions every day. No 
spiritual growth occurs in a home 
with no time for spiritual pursuits. 

To say that every parsonage 
family agrees is not to suggest that 
they do not have problems. The 
preacher’s home is not exempt from 
the difficulties of finding time, pro- 
viding variety and freshness in the 
observance, and meeting needs of 
people whose ages may range from 
infancy to old age. 

How hard it is for any family to 
be together, quietly, all at once, and 
long enough for even a few mo- 
ments of uninterrupted worship. 
The situation is even more compli- 


Eleanor G. Nichols is a minister's 
wife with four daughters. Her hus- 
band serves in Pensacola, Fla. 
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cated in a parsonage home; for no 
pastor can be sure, even a day ahead, 
just what his schedule will be. 
Rarely a day without its surprises. 
Rarely a meal without its telephone 
call from someone who was sure he 
“could catch you at mealtime.” 

Except in unusual emergencies, 
there are few calls on the minister 
before breakfast; so that meal hour 
has proved the most satisfactory in 
our parsonage at least. This pre- 
cludes a “catch-as-catch-can” break- 
fast. It must be an orderly meal 
where all sit down together. Of 
course, in families where babies or 
toddlers are on a schedule different 
from the rest, breakfast may be just 
as disordered and confusing for 
mother as the other meals can be 
for father. 

Once the time for family worship 
has been set, there arises the ques- 
tion of ways and materials for wor- 
shiping. Such a period can quickly 
degenerate into a boring chore or a 
purely mechanical exercise. 

How can vitality be maintained, 
variety and freshness be introduced, 
spontaneity be encouraged? How 
may persons of different ages be 
planned for? Can such a time of de- 
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votion be tuned to the needs of 
small children, teen-agers, and ma- 
ture adults, or must it be always on 
the level of the youngest member 
of the group? Can what is mean- 
ingful to a three-year-old be mean- 
ingful to his older sister or his 
grandmother? 

Even in short periods of devotion 
a variety of practice may obtain; so 
that the youngest may take part, 
yet older people feel their needs met, 
too. Reading from the Bible always 
provides substance for mature 


thought, so that no older member 
of the family feels unsatisfied if the 
Bible is read. The small children 
cannot always understand it, how- 
ever, and for their special use there 
are books designed for daily read- 
ing at their level of understanding. 


They are simple enough that, as a 
child learns to read, he is thrilled to 
find that he can contribute his new 
skill to the family’s worship hour. 

Prayer Time and Worship Time, 
edited by Edward D. Staples, are 
fine examples of material planned 
for young minds and new reading 
abilities. Poetry Time, compiled by 
John Brewton, contains a wealth of 
poetic expression understandable to 
young children and might well be 
combined in use with Children’s 
Prayers by Lucy Gray Kendall. 
These four books are available from 
The Upper Room, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

In addition, there are two little 
books by William Woodall, Devo- 
tions for Boys and Girls (Associa- 
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tion, $1.50) and 100 Devotions for 
Boys and Girls (Association, $2), 
available from the Methodist Pub. 
lishing House. 

No home could make a wiser in. 
vestment than a subscription to the 
church school magazine, The Chris. 
tian Home. It contains devotional 
selections for every day in the 
month—timely, varied material 
which could be the basis for inter- 
esting family discussions as well as 
worship. There are also suggestions 
for family projects growing out of 
the worship experiences, a means of 
extending the meaning of the de- 
votional hour into the larger day. 
TocETHER contains a meditation for 
each week. 

For older children in the family, 
use may be made of Power, de- 
signed for teen-agers. Where Prayer 
Time is read one day or one week, 
Power might be read the next. 
There are also little devotionals in 
the intermediate paper, Twelve. 
Fifteen, including biblical _ refer- 
ences, which can be used with profit 
from time to time. Other possibili- 
ties for this age group are Clark R. 
Gilbert’s Devotions for Youth (As- 
sociation, $2), Percy R. Hayward’s 
Young People’s Prayers (Associa- 
tion, $2 ), anda publication of the 
Methodist Board of Education, 4 
Worship Anthology—‘Jesus’ Way 
—Our Way.” 

The Upper Room is a valuable 
worship aid, as are the daily devo- 
tions books by E. Stanley Jones and 
others. These will be too mature for 
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the small members of the family, 
but sometimes it does not hurt to 
speak or read above a child’s com- 
prehension. As he struggles to un- 
derstand, his mind and perceptions 
stretcch—if the demands are not so 
great that he becomes discouraged. 
Family worship is a means of 
growth as well as grace and should 
not remain static at too immature 
a level. When all has been said 
about adjusting the worship experi- 
ence to various age groups, we can 
still be sure that the very act of 
iegular worship itself has great 
meaning for all, even if sometimes 
it is too mature for some or too 
juvenile for others. 


ly OUR ZEAL to have worship 
periods planned to appeal to and 
include the children, we are likely 
to forget that many families have 
no children. There is less of a prob- 
lem in ,choosing material, but no 
less a need. 

Amid such maturity, many books 
could be used that call for discus- 
sion, with great mental and spirit- 
ual stimulus. Kierkegaard’s Purity 
of Heart (Harper, $1.25), lends it- 
self to such devotional use for ex- 
ample, as do many of the older 
classics, such as Thomas 4 Kempis’ 
Imitation of Christ (Everyman’s, 
$1.85) or Brother Lawrence’s Prac- 
tice of the Presence of God (More- 
house, 65 cents). 

For adults who prefer material 
divided into daily selections, there 
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are these three books by E. Stanley 
Jones: Abundant Living (Abing- 
don, $1.75), Growing Spiritually 
(Abingdon, $1.50), and Mastery 
(Abingdon, $1.75). Others are 
Streams in the Desert by Mrs. 
Charles E. Cowman (Cowman, 
$2.50), Think About These Things 
by Jane Merchant (Abingdon, 
$1.50), and Margaret T. Apple- 
garth’s wonderful little book, Mo- 
ment by Moment (Harper, $2.75). 

There is no dearth of material. A 
few minutes with a Methodist Pub- 
lishing House catalogue or in the 
bookroom of an annual conference 
or the meeting of the Woman’s So- 
ciety will convince you that the 
longest lifetime could not exhaust 
the wealth of devotional material 
at hand. 

But how to insure the participa- 
tion of the whole family? One way 
is to ask the members to discover 
the materials. One person may bring 
a poem clipped from a church-school 
paper. Another may want to read a 
newspaper article. If all will search 
in the day’s travel and read for 
something to bring to the worshir 
hour, the time will have vitality and 
originality. 

Participation in the prayer can 
also be encouraged. If time permits, 
each one in the family might pray 
during one devotional period, or a 
different person each day. 

One very effective practice is for 
the family to join hands and pray 
in unison, “Surely God is good.” 
Then, one by one each adds to it 


a2 


. to give us homes and parents 
who love us,” . to give us food 
to make us grow,” ‘ 
his Son.” When each has 
named a gift of God (and each 
suggestion should be different) the 
group closes the prayer as it was 
begun, “Surely God is good.” This 
gives an opportunity for spontane- 
ous expression, and children love it. 

Special occasions open the way 
for more elaborate types of worship. 
Guides to pre-Christmas Bible read- 
ing may be obtained from the 
American Bible Society, which also 
suggests readings for the whole 
year. The Upper Room has a book 
of Christmas carols which contains 
worship services for Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day. It takes some 
time and careful reading in ad- 


. to give us 
one 


vance, but it is especially significant 
to read each day of the week before 
Easter the appropriate events in the 
life of Jesus. 

A publication of the American 
Bible Society, The Good News, will 


help with this project. Copies of 
single gospels, Matthew: “The 
Light of the World,” Mark: “Sow- 
ing the Seed,” Luke: “The Good 


"and John: “He Gave Hi; 
Only Son” are available in pamp! 
let form. The choice of photographs 
is superb and will add_ tremen. 
dously to a child’s mental image of 
the Holy Land. 

For many families the breakfast 
table may not sufficiently 
“holy” to serve as the family altar, 
and some other center of worship 
will be more satisfactory. Here 
again, different members of the 
family may have a hand in planning 
and providing such a_ place of 
prayer, and family talents for artis. 
tic expression or flower arranging 
can be utilized. 

Every family will discover new 
resources and solidarity in regular 
habits of devotion. The effects will 
permeate the rest of the home’s ac- 
tivities and bolster each member 
away from home. As the years pass, 
the strong memory will not be 
much of specific topics or prayers 
or books or passages of Scripture as 
of the act of worship itself, knitting 
the family together. It is the kind of 
memory that becomes the founda- 
tion upon which his own home will 
be built in future years. 


News 


seem 


Changeless Symbols 


Some symbols never change. 


A cross remains a cross, and 


a Christmas tree a Christmas tree; but the way they are 


placed and the way they 


are lighted and where they are 


placed may mean all the difference between a cross and a 
tree that says nothing, and a cross and a tree that stops a man 
in his tracks and sends him back to the Crucified or to the 


Child in the manger. 


—A. R. KReETZMANN, 


in The Cresset 
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Church Administration 


M eruopist MINISTERS 
change parishes more frequently 
than in other denominations, and 
this is usually a boon to both min- 
ister and congregation. But it has 
one serious disadvantage: too often, 
six months are lost in each new 
parish before the new pastor “learns 
the ropes.” He can preach; he can 
woe but he cannot really “pas- 

his people until he gains some 
vallerst ince with them and with 
what has gone on in the church be- 
fore him. 

This lengthy “interregnum” can 
be substantially reduced by a brief 
collaboration on the part of the pas- 
tor leaving and the one coming in. 
There is a minimum of data that 
must be communicated in some 
way, if the pastoral service and the 
administration of the parish is to 
continue unbroken. 

Some ministers seem to feel that 


Dean M. Kelley is pastor of Craw- 
ford Memorial Methodist Church in 
Bronx, N.Y., and chairman of the 
New York East Conference Board of 
Social and Economic Relations. 
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What Does a Pastor Owe 
His Successor? 


A checklist sometimes helps 
in keeping the continuity. 


the Discipline of The Methodist 
Church provides all the guidance 
they need in any parish; but each 
congregation expands and _ elabo- 
rates its own meat and meaning 
upon the skeleton provided by the 
Discipline. To disregard _ this 
growth is often to do violence to 
fond traditions. Furthermore, there 
are riches of experience and heroism 
to be handed on and resources of 
property and personnel that should 
be placed at the newcomer’s finger- 
tips. 

In a few hours the veteran pastor 
can orient his successor orally in the 
work of that unique situation, ac- 
quaint him with the plans in prog- 
ress, and warn him of rocks and 
shoals of congregational history and 
opinion. Within a few weeks, how- 
ever, much that has been said i 
likely to fade from memory. A writ- 
ten report is often much to be pre- 
ferred. 

Some may ask, “Is it not better 
that the old things be forgotten and 
that pastor and people take a fresh 
start?” This is a serious issue, and 
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it carries much weight with older 
pastors. But does such a query not 
assume that the past was so spoiled 
and bitter that it needs to be for- 
gotten? Perhaps there are more 
good reports to be passed on than 
bad, more accomplishments than 
failures in the past record of the 
church. 

The minister who disdains to find 
out what has gone before shows a 
certain contempt for his predeces- 
sor’s ideas and observations and for 
the continuity of the ministry as a 
whole. 

It is easy to assume that the new 
pastor can find out from his parish- 
ioners all he needs to know about 
where things are stored, who can 
play the piano or the organ in an 
emergency, or who looks after the 
parsonage furnace. But which lay- 
man shall he ask? And all too often 
vital information is lost between 
two officers, each thinking that the 


Information for Your Successor 


Calendar of the Church 


1. What special services are tradi- 
tional and have proved effective 
(Christmas, New Year’s, Lent, Holy 
Week, Pentecost, World-Wide Com- 
munion Day, Reformation Sunday, 
Thanksgiving, others) ? 

2. What use is made of the Chris- 
tian year in planning the preaching 
and program? 

3. What social events or celebra- 
tions are observed annually? 

4. What is the minister expected to 
do in relation to these? 
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other is taking care of the matter at 
hand. 

Any written report from a pastor 
to his successor that deals with pas- 
toral and _ personnel _ problems 
should be absolutely confidential 
and handed from one pastor to the 
other in person. This material 
should no more be divulged than a 
physician should publish the medi- 
cal history of his patients to their 
neighbors! 

The body of information which 
each pastor owes his successor 
should not be considered an oner- 


‘ 
ous obligation, but an opportunity | ° 







to savor and to share the brother- 
hood of our profession. Just as min- 
isters love to “talk shop,” so should 
they also love to hand on faithfully 
and to receive the sorrow and the 
joy that is our common task. 
Here is an outline of information 
for a new pastor that I have found 
valuable in my pastorates. 


5. With whom must arrangements 
be made for use of church facilities? 


Worship Practices 

1. What is the customary order of 
worship? (File of bulletins is invalu- | 
able.) 

2. What hymns are familiar? (A | 
dated hymnal is also invaluable.) 

3. How is Holy Communion cele- 
brated here? When? 

4. What laymen are capable of par- 
ticipating in worship services? 

5. How are funerals, weddings, bap- 
tisms usually handled? 
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Religious Education 

1. What is the calendar and custom 
of the church school? 

2. Who are its officers and teachers? 
(Comments? ) 

3. Who are available as substitute 
teachers or replacements? 

4. What is being undertaken in the 
youth program of the church? What 
young people show potentialities of 
leadership? What are their career 
plans? College possibilities? 

5. What training for church mem- 
bership is in process? Is there released- 
time or other week-day religious in- 
struction? Vacation church school ? 

6. Who are likely to attend sum- 
mer church camps as campers or coun- 
selors? 


Organizations 

1. What are the organizations? a. 
membership and officers (with term of 
office); b. meeting dates, service proj- 
ects, and activities; c. budget and cur- 
rent balance; availability to church 
program. 

2. How do the organizations work 
together? What are their problems? 

3. What is expected of the pastor 
or his family by each? 


Personnel and Pastoral Care 

1. Who are on the sick list? Where 
can they be visited? 

2. Who are shut-ins (invalids, aged, 
blind, others)? 

3. What personal or family prob- 
lems need special care or attention? 
What community agencies are avail- 
able for referral? 

+. What potentialities of leadership 
on the part of laymen need to be safe- 
guarded and encouraged? Who are 
future lay leaders, lay preachers, youth 
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sponsors, teachers, officers, and others? 

5. Who will help with secretarial 
work, youth work, special projects? 

6. What officers or leaders are fail- 
ing, undependable, obstructive, or 
temperamental? What can be expected 
of them? 

7. What policies govern church em- 
ployees? How are hours and duties as- 
signed and checked? When are vaca- 
tions given (including the pastor’s) ? 
Who are available as substitutes? 


Financial Administration 


1. Supply copy of current budget, 
list of officers, others. (This should in- 
clude official board minutes and fourth 
quarterly conference reports.) 

2. What fiscal years are in use; 
when do they begin (treasurer’s, 
pledging, salaries, others) ? 

3. To what extent is strict budget 
accounting applied so that budget 
items are not overspent without warn- 
ing? Is the budget “unified?” 

4. How effectively do the commis- 
sions and committees work? 

5. Is there a code of house rules, 
policies, or by-laws re-enacted every 
year? Who enforces them and keeps 
them up to date? 

6. What .endowments, bequests, 
memorials, and gifts have been given 
in the past and should be recognized 
or acknowledged? What can be culti- 
vated for the future in this field? 

7. What actually takes place in the 
“every-member canvass?” How many 
members pledge? Average pledge? To 
how many funds? 

Property and Equipment 
1. What is the condition of church 


property (including parsonage)? a. 
What repairs will be needed in the 
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near future? b. Who should be called 
in an emergency, and who maintains 
furnaces, plumbing, electric fixtures, 
pipe organ, roofs, others? 

2. What does the new pastor need 
to know about the care and operation 
of stokers or oil burners, water heaters, 
projectors, mimeograph, tape recorder, 
pipe organ, amplifiers, and other costly 
and intricate equipment? 

3. Where are the following stored 
and where are keys to same? 

a. Visual aids equipment. 

b. Dramatics equipment. 

c. Altar paraphernalia (such as 
vases, Bibles, Communion cloths and 
serviceware, others). 

d. Seasonal supplies (Christmas 
and Easter decorations, others). 

e. Janitorial supplies. 

f. Office supplies and stationery. 

g. Recreational equipment. 

h. Miscellaneous _ items: 
gavels, tools, art supplies, others. 


flags, 


Plans, Policies, Program 


1. What trends are visible in the 
parish and community as to popula- 
tion and economic changes? How will 
these affect the church in the next 
decade? What should be its role in 
the community and is it fulfilling this 
role? 

2. Is the church 


witnessing for 





Christ in the community? How can 
its public relations be improved? How 
can it become clean, attractive, and 
inviting to the public eye? 

3. What relations does this church 
have with other churches, denomina- 
tions and faiths, and with secular or. 
ganizations of the community? What 
community resources are available for 
program purposes? With what other 
pastors can one work effectively? 

4. What are the characteristics of 
the membership of the church? What 
do they expect of church, the minis- 
ter, his family? Is the church neglect- 
ing any age group or interest among 
its members? Is it overorganized? Are 
there too many meetings? Is it divid- 
ing rather than uniting its families? 

5. What direction should the spirit- 
ual growth of the church take in the 
future? Is its devotional life adequate? 
Is its moral conscience alert to social 
and economic dangers? 

6. Are the full resources of spirit, 
talent, time, and possessions of the 
congregation being mobilized for the 
work of Christ and his Church? If 
not, how can they be more fully 
utilized? 

7. What new spheres of service may 
be attempted in the future? What 
areas of church life need strengthen- 
ing or need a new emphasis? 


Materialist’s Version 


Advocates of materialism take 2 Peter 1:5-7 to mean some- 
thing like this: “Make every effort to supplement your 
stove with a refrigerator, your refrigerator with a washing- 
machine, your washing-machine with a dryer, your dryer 
with a vacuum cleaner, your vacuum cleaner with a deep 
freeze, your deep freeze with a dish washer, your dish washer 


with a garbage disposal.” 


—WiiuiaM C, Sanrorp, The Methodist Church, Paradise, Calif. 
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Preaching 


Ways to make the most 


of preaching in the days from 


Easter to Pentecost. 


The Great Fifty Days 


By WILLIAM FREDERICK DUNKLE, JR. 


Te REDISCOVERY of the 
traditional church calendar by con- 
temporary evangelical churches is 
one of the developments that many 
of us have personally witnessed. | 
can remember when it was the part 
of wisdom to say “pre-Easter” in- 
stead of “Lent”; and yet Lent is 
observed as the 
churches of America. The Protes- 
tant who now commends 
this as a useful Church season is no 
longer suspected of having put on 
the Pope’s petticoats. 

Of course, the progression of ap- 
preciation for the church year has 
not been uniform. It is more ob- 
served in some places than in 
others, and more of it is observed 
in some places than in others. If 
Lent is emphasized in most 
churches, Advent is used slightly 
less; and the Easter-Sunday-to-Pen- 
tecost-Sunday season, the subject of 
this article, receives least attention. 


now such in 


pastor 


William Frederick Dunkle, Jr., is 
pastor of Grace Methodist Church, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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If we were consistent as evangel- 
ical churchmen, this season, the 
“Great Fifty Days,” would be our 
first favorite. If we are going to ob- 
serve any of the traditional calendar, 
this is the period with which our 
free churches should feel the clos- 
est afhinity. If we claim that our 
churchmanship is rooted in the 
practices of the primitive church 
of the New Testament, this is the 
period in which to remember that 
Church’s beginnings. 

If the witness of the Spirit and 
the empowerings of pentecostal ex- 
perience are still our great doctrines 
and declarations, this is the time of 
year when denominations can make 
their special emphasis in every 
community. If any of us is both- 
ered by borrowing Lenten customs 
from older communions or feel ac- 
cused of imitating the liturgical 
churches when we have the Lord's 
Supper on Maundy Thursday or a 
three-hour service on Good Friday, 
the Eastertide-through-Ascension- 
tide-to-Pentecost period is a natural, 
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ready-made thing to be as Protes- 
tant as we please; as Methodist as 
we possibly can; as evangelical and 
biblical as we know how. This sea- 
son is our time; how can we use it 
in the best possible manner? 

For our purpose, it is a fortunate 
fact that May 24, Aldersgate Day, 
always comes within this period. Its 
proximity to, and occasionally its 
coincidence with, Pentecost Sun- 
day serves Methodism well. 

An increasing number of Meth- 
odist annual conferences are being 
scheduled during the late spring 
weeks. This adds special signifi- 
cance to the “Great Fifty Days” 
for Methodists. 

Look, for example, in the sum- 
mary which has been added so 
reverently to Mark’s Gospel, as the 
closing verse (Mark 16:20): “And 
they went forth and preached every- 
where, while the Lord worked with 
them and confirmed the message 
by the signs that attended it. 
Amen.” This is part of the Scrip- 
ture which belongs to the season 
following Easter Sunday and is, 
therefore, an appropriate text in its 
own right for this period’s preach- 
ing. 

What a perfect description of the 
Methodist movement. A_ preacher 
who doesn’t see Methodist history 
in that doesn’t know his Wesley 
or his Asbury. Even the “amen,” or 
“so be it,” can be made an exhorta- 
tion to modern Methodists to keep 
Methodism moving—in missions 
and evangelism and social welfare 
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and education and even, if neces. 
sary, in winding up a “conference 
year.” 

Or, if practical parish considera. 
tions indicate such a need. the 
Scripture of this season includes 
Luke 24:53, “and were continually 
in the temple blessing God.” This 
describes the fervor not only of the 
first Christians but also of the first 
Methodists, offering an opportunity 
to emphasize continuity of wor- 


ship. 


I CAN THINK of two reasons 
why our evangelical denominations 
have not made the most of the 
“Great Fifty Days.” One 
out of that interaction of the secu- 
lar and the sacred which char- 
acterizes so much of American cul- 
ture. This makes us start using the 
values of Easter before Eastertide 
arrives. It is even more true of 
Christmas, but true enough about 
the American observance of Easter 
that for weeks ahead the shop win- 
dows and advertisements and all 
the commercial promotion culmi- 
nate on Easter Sunday to such a 
degree that any Eastertide empha- 
sis after that one day seems anti- 
climactic. 

It is hard enough to make Lent 
meaningful in the face of commer- 
cial bombardments about Easter 
clothes, candies, hats, and hams; it 
is even harder to proceed from 
Easter Sunday into the season of 
Eastertide (after Easter) without 
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the support of a secular society 
which supposes that, after the first 
Sunday, Easter is over for another 
year and that the next big religious- 
commercial date will be Mother’s 
Day. 

The other apparent reason for 
our Protestant failure to take full- 
est spiritual advantage of this sea- 
son is theological. Eric Baker, 
Preaching Theology (Allenson, 
$1.50), written mainly for British 
local preachers, points out this fail- 
ure to indoctrinate ourselves. He 
says: “The doctrine of the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord does not usually 
receive the attention it deserves. 
We have noticed how many church- 
goers pass from Palm Sunday to 
Easter with no public acknowledg- 
ment of Good Friday. But it may 
be fairly urged that at any rate they 
know about Good Friday. oo 
When it comes, however, to Ascen- 
sion Day, which always falls on a 
Thursday, it is to be feared that 
a large proportion of practising 
Free Churchmen allow the festival 
to pass entirely unnoticed. Nor is 
this omission by any means invari- 
ably corrected in the services the 
following Sunday. This is a great 
pity, as the doctrine of the Ascen- 
sion should be to us a real source 
of comfort and of strength.” 

Well, at least this fault is not 
exclusively American! 

But, it is a pity indeed that we 
use up all our preaching capital 
about our Lord’s Resurrection on a 
single day each year. And it is an 
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added pity that we do not help our 
people see the vital connection be- 
tween Christ’s Resurrection and his 
Ascension. The appearances of 
Christ after his Resurrection lead 
naturally to that final, unique man- 
ifestation we call his Ascension. 
Dr. Baker puts it succinctly: “So 
for us the Ascension might be 
termed the Festival of the unseen 
but real world. No fact is more im- 
portant than that the unseen things 
are the real things. . . . The most 
wonderful things in life are not 
the things we can. see or touch, 
weigh or measure; the most won- 
derful and the most real things are 
the unseen values, such as truth, 
friendship, goodness, and love.” 
We ought to use the “Great Fifty 
Days” to lead our people every 
year from a first long look at the 
visible, actual, risen Christ of Easter 
Sunday; through the Scripture ac- 
counts about his Eastertide appear- 
ances; and on to the ascended tri- 
umph of his even more real, though 
now invisible, presence with God 
the Father; and then, finally, to the 
abiding presence of both Father and 
Son with every believer who re- 
the witness of the Holy 
Spirit poured out at Pentecost. 
From the empty tomb of Joseph’s 
garden to the company tarrying at 
Jerusalem for a promised empower- 
ing is a dramatic progression of the 
biblical record—and a “Great Fifty 
Days” for preaching! 
After your best possible sermon 
on Easter Sunday from the main 


celves 
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Gospel record of the Resurrection, 
try some of these texts on succeed- 
ing Sundays: 

Matt. 28:15 contrasted with Luke 
24:8—“You Can’t Forget Easter.” 
Even this doubting, disbelieving 
world has been changed by the Res- 
urrection, however much the doc- 
trine is explained away— “.. . 
This story has been spread among 
the Jews to this day.” For those 
who believe, it adds meaning and 
purpose to all Christian teaching 
—‘and they remembered his words” 
after his Resurrection. All ethical 
concepts, all social betterment, all 
individual holiness have greater sig- 
nificance because of Christ’s Resur- 


rection, or less significance if they 
ignore that Resurrection. Take 


from there. 

Mark 16:14-16—“The 
tion of Disbelief.” Here’s 
language for a prophetic spirit. If 
Jesus “upbraided them with their 
unbelief and hardness of heart,” 
after his Resurrection, it may well 
be that modern preachers need to 
say some hard, strong things about 
attitudes and actions which amount 
practically to unbelief about the life 
to come. Does Methodist preaching 
still bring hearers “under convic- 
tion of sin”? This Scripture ought 
to do just that. 

Matt. 28:16—“His Last Moun- 
tain.” If you aren’t a prophet, may- 
be you're a poet. Jesus had been on 
a mountain to preach the greatest 
sermon of all time; later on a 
Mount of Transfiguration; and 
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even on a Mount Calvary, before 
he came to that last unknown hill 
of Galilee, “. . . into a mountain” 
where he had appointed his dis. 
ciples to meet him. Still some wor- 
shiped him, but some doubted. He 
must be lifted even higher in his 
Ascension before he can claim the 
faith of all. 

Luke 24:19 contrasted with Luke 
24:49—"The Prophet Who Prom- 
ised Power.” A “prophet mighty” 
was all they could say about Jesus 
until they recognized his Resurree- 
tion. Unlike all the prophets who 
went before him, Jesus could “send 
the promise of my Father upon 
you” confidently and create a whole 
new religious value which we call 
Christianity. 

Luke 24:32—“A Preview of Pen- 
tecost” describes that inner burning 
of spiritual fires which Pentecost 
later brought to all the disciples and 
to all who have received the Holy 
Spirit in generations following. It 
is the voice of Jesus talking with 
us along the way of life, and the 
testimony of scriptural truth which 
still enables us to feel our hearts 
“strangely warmed.” 

Luke 24:36-37—“The Peace that 
Frightens at First.” When Jesus 
stands in the midst of man’s con- 
fusion offering peace, the world 
is usually frightened at first. Peace 
does seem ghostly, unreal, even at 
first unnatural, if not impossible. 
The conditions of peace challenge 
many present arrangements. 

To these texts may be added 
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many more from the Fourth Gos- 
pel’s extensive record of the post- 
Resurrection appearances of Christ. 
The epistles contain numerous ref- 
erences to the risen Lord and by 
no means should be neglected in 

Ascensiontide. To the Acts we look 
mainly in preaching about Pente- 
cost; but the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit and the doctrine of the 
Church are abundantly supported 
by other New Testament writings. 
When Pentecost Sunday and Na- 
tional Family Week coincide, you 
might consider this abridgement of 
Acts 2:17-18: “. saith God, I 
will pour out my Spirit upon . 
your sons and daughters. . 

When the church calendar was 
first developing, they called Pen- 
tecost. “Whitsunday” from the 
white robes the catechumens wore 
on this principal baptismal occa- 
tion. That great Feast of the Holy 
Spirit, that anniversary of the 
Church’s birthday, might still be 
made a climactic ingathering for 
every church’s — fall-winter-spring 
working year. At least we ought 
not to permit the well-known sum- 
mer slump to begin until after 
Whitsunday. Far too many congre- 

gations are permitted that unwar- 
inal luxury much too soon after 
Faster Sunday. 

Is this because we preachers have 
neglected the “Great Fifty Days” 
as a time for great preaching about 
a great Gospel? If so, let’s start 
making this season evangelical 
Christianity’s greatest climax. 
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FILMS 


FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


THE LONG STRIDE. (16 mm., 
black and white, sound film. Rental 
$8.) 

For many years Communion offer- 
ings, Week of Dedication gifts, the 
special Korean Appeal, and other 
funds have provided food for the 
starving, clothed the naked, and 
sheltered the homeless in a dozen 
countries where the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief has been 
at work. 

While much more should have been 
done, Methodists may well be proud 
of what has been accomplished. Much 
of this work has been handled in co- 
operation with other Protestants 
through Church World Service. 

Here, in The Long Stride, is the 
first adequate account of the lives 
which our dollars have saved. It is 
told in terms of the human equation. 

The film opens with scenes photo- 
graphed at the Hungarian border as 
refugees flee for safety from Com- 
munist persecution. Other sequences 
include Hong Kong, Korea, and the 
Near East. 

The camera work is excellent, the 
narration is written with poignant 
feeling, and the need as shown by 
the pictures is terrifyingly real. This 
is a film to be highly recommended 
as a report on what, in the name of 
Christ, has been done through MCOR. 
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Mucho Silianoff, 
at his drawing board, 
works on a window. 


He designed this one 
for the facade of Monroe Street 
Church in Toledo, Ohio. 








Milcho Silianoff, who might have had a 


career in weight lifting, is today an artist 
in the revived medium of stained glass. 


nelass Designer 
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A GYMNASIUM isn’t an art 
studio, and nobody has better rea- 
son to know than Milcho Silianoff; 
but the two places have been linked 
strangely in his experience. 

His shoulders are massive and 
his hands strong. So are the sturdy, 
practical designs that come from 
his drawing board. His stained- 
glass windows are firm with the 
geometric lines and sun-centered 
colors that mark Byzantine art. 

Milcho’s heritage back 
to Macedonia. Both his father and 
mother came from the rugged, 
hard-scrabble hillsides to the United 
States. The elder Silianoff became 
a wholesale and retail baker at 
Wilmerding, in the hard coal 
regions of Pennsylvania. 

At 16, he was attracted by an ad- 
vertisement for a body building 
contest and he filled out the entry 
blanks. The winner was to be de- 
termined on the best improvement 
through the use of weights over a 
three-month period. Milcho bought 
a set of weights and began an all- 
around program to gain agility and 
body power. He was on top among 
a dozen winners. 


goes 


So interested did he become in 
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By T. OTTO NALL 


planned exercise that he decided 
to acquire and operate a gymna- 
sium. He worked at the weights 
during his last year in high school 
(he graduated in 1942) and when 
possible during his army service. 

Plans for the gymnasium grew 
during the six years following. 
Competing against 23 contestants 
from Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Ohio, he won first 
honors in a competition sponsored 
by the Amateur Athletic Union. 

But his marriage to Lois Mae 
Tietze a month before he won this 
competition led him to take up 
another interest that offered a bet- 
ter prospect for steady income— 
drawing and painting. 

Milcho entered the art institute 
in Pittsburgh in 1948, and during 
the 18-months’ course, plus practi- 
cal study and experience, he mas- 
tered the techniques and perfected 
the skills to undertake a job as a 
commercial artist. During his 
schooling, he was able to support 
his wife and two children by free 
lance work, a welcome addition to 
the payments under the G.I. bill. 

There followed a period when 
he worked as an interior decorator, 
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painting murals in homes, theaters, 
and churches. This led to several 
months of work with a church 
decorator, a Bulgarian artist from 
whom he learned much about art 
and philosophy. And during this 
time he painted murals in Russian 
and Greek Orthodox churches. He 
became interested in the whole 
area of church architecture, but es- 
pecially in stained glass. 

By a pathway tha it seems provi- 
dential, as he recalls it, he became 
an apprentice at the Pittsburgh 
Stained Glass Studios. 

His ideas developed and matured. 
His interest in light, inherited from 
his eastern Mediterranean fore- 
bears, burst forth, as he saw that 
the multicolored glory of stained 
glass—brought into play by direct 
light, rather than the reflected light 
ot other art forms—provided a med- 
ium in which he could express 
the spiritual qualities he treasured. 
He tried to make each piece of 
work an expression of his ideas of 
God-given truth. 

Of course, Milcho Silianoff had 
to learn the special skills of making 
stained glass, a venerable art that 
has not, and cannot, succumb to 
mass production techniques. He 
worked at tracing, glass-cutting, 
firing the kiln, and glazing, which 
are among the 18 steps (all hand 
work) necessary to the burst of 
beauty called stained-glass windows. 

He was attracted by that part 
of the process known as making 
cartoons. These are the full scale 
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drawings exactly the 


size of the 
that show the 
glass cutter the precise shape of 
each piece. He makes his own se. 
lection of following the 
small colored drawing produced by 
the artist. . 

By 1952, Milcho was designing 
his own windows in this studio, 
to which he had been directed, al- 
most accidently, by an advertise- 
ment in a telephone book. Design. 
ing or ideation is his main interest, 
Through it the artist attempts to 
give visual identity to an idea or 
abstract thought. 


finished windows 
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As YOU TALK with him in his 
studio, where you find his draw- 
ing board surrounded with designs, 
photographs, and elaborate _refer- 
ence books in the orderly confusion 
of an artist’s own bailiwick, he 
will tell you of his dreams. He is 
a traditionalist in stained glass only 
in that he attempts to say some- 
thing of vital importance for our 
time. “Traditional art is trying to 
revive a corpse,” he says. “It is 
imitative rather than creative. Con- 
temporary art, which I prefer, is 
tied to life as it is lived now. It is 
vital and has meaning; and those 
who see it see more than pictures. 

“Contemporary art may be sub- 
jective or objective,” he explains. 
“Tt identifies itself with present day 
aspirations and frustrations. It pro- 
tests against engulfing materialism. 
It is not worried about visual and 
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external appearances; it goes to the 
heart of things and, to my way of 
thinking, it is very close to the 
gothic spirit, if not the form. We 
should not ape historic styles.” 

This artist, who looks toward the 
future rather than the past, be- 
lieves that stained glass degenerated 
with the efforts to put paintings on 
glass. (With the Renaissance came 
glassmen who tried to copy paint- 
ing style.) This was static, 
art. “It was not an honest use of 
the medium,” he states. “Stained 
does not lend itself to a 
naturalistic treatment. Its use of 
light calls for the truly spiritual.” 

Milcho Silianoff is sure that 
stained glass with this new appre- 
ciation of its special possibilities is 
due for a revival. “It has a tremen- 
dous potential, not only in churches 
but in civic buildings and other 
tructures where there is an effort 
to make architecture say something. 
So much that is produced now is 
merely utilitarian, functional. Ac- 
tually, by being useful and nothing 
more, it gets away from the human. 
It leaves a void in man’s life. 
Stained glass can help to fill that 
and stained glass can be used well 
wherever there are open structures.” 

The first contemporary windows 
Milcho designed are 10 for St. Ed- 
wards Junior High School at 
Youngstown, Ohio. He remembers 
them because they were the first 
in which he tried to put his ideas 
of spiritual reality into form and 
color. He also remembers well the 
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windows he designed for a Method- 
ist church at St. Cloud, Minn. Here 
he showed Christ preaching to the 
people. He feared that the congre- 
gation would not accept the repre- 
sentation and was surprised and de- 
lighted when his designs were pre- 
ferred before all others. 

“I felt the need for the unity of 
disparate elements that I had to 
put into the window, if I was to be 
true to all the elements in history,” 
he recalls. “I had to show Jesus 
pointing the way we must find if 
we are to live with different kinds 
of people, in other words, a genuine 
universalism or a brotherhood 
man. This means synthesis in ar- 
tistic expression, a tendency to get 
away from definite forms, and yet 
it does not mean an escape from 
the shapes that stand for reality.” 

Silianoff's interpretation is illus- 
trated in a window in a colonial 
type church. It is called, “I am the 
Light.” “I had to be objective,” the 
artist says, “because the stained 
glass was to express consecration 
and be in harmony with the archi- 
tecture. So, I show the ruins of 
modern life, with the symbols of 
Christ’s Resurrection. I try to point 
to the fact that he is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, because he is 
the Light of Life. 

“Twenty- five years from now,” 
Milcho Silianoff predicts, “stained 
glass will be more ethereal, more 
spiritual, even than now. People 
will appreciate visible forms as the 
symbols that they are.” 
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Pastoral Care 


A PHONE CALL came to me 
at the pastor’s study. 

Woman's voice. “You don't 
know me, and I don’t belong to 
your church; but I need to have you 
talk to me. I am sick. The doctor 
says I need a psychiatrist, but we 
can’t afford it. I can’t get peace of 
mind, and I need assurance. Can I 
talk to you today? I have heard 
how you have helped so many 
others.” 

I made an appointment for that 
evening at nine o'clock. She and 
her husband had been ushered into 
my office at the church, when I re- 
turned from a short meeting. After 
introductions she started to talk, 
and the interview proceeded as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. G. 1 have a bad problem. I 
have a lump in my throat that 
frightens me. The doctors say it 
is nothing but nerves, but I can’t 
get a hold of myself. I live in con- 
stant fear. 

The doctor put me on tranquili- 
zer drugs, but they don’t do a thing 
for me. My husband hollers if T 
don’t take them; and my father, 
who is a druggist, hollers if I do 
take them. Now I’m so confused 
I don’t know what to do anymore. 
I can hardly swallow because of this 
lump in my throat; I’m so nervous; 
and I have crying spells (tears). 

At this point I stopped her and 
took the husband into the church 
parlor to wait; then she continued 
compulsively, crying. 
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Mrs. G’s problem: 
suppressed emotions, 
Physical symptom: 


“lump” 


in her throat. 





COUNSELOR 
at Work 


Mrs. G. My father and mother 
were divorced when I was 15, and 
I went to live with my grand- 
mother. My aunt and I attended 
the Catholic church during the time 
our home was broken up. But we 
were married by a judge. I was 
baptized Lutheran to begin with, 
by my parents. My husband’s fam- 
ily is Italian and Catholic and, to 
keep everything peaceful, I bap- 
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tized the boys Catholic. They were 
sent over here to the local Roman 
Catholic church until last year. 

I had quite an argument with 
my own father about the boys being 
raised Catholic. In fact my father’s 
so mad, he’s never been in my house 
for three years, which is breaking 
my heart. I called my father a 
couple of weeks ago and told him 
I was sick (crying); and | asked 
him to come and see me. He said 
he was going on a trip. I can’t seem 
to help myself and, now that my 
husband doesn’t attend church, I 
don’t see why he insists that the 
boys continue to be raised Catholic. 

Pastor. And he feels that they 
should go to the church of his 
faith? 

Mrs. G. Yes, he wants them to 
go to church; and I said I wasn’t 
going to force any belief on them. 
R When they didn’t go, my husband 
blamed me for that. 

Pastor. You have a feeling that 

k no matter what you do, it’s wrong? 
Mrs. G. (crying) I don’t know, 
Reverend. I don’t seem to be pleas- 

ing anybody or getting anywhere. 
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rer | All I do is shake and shake and 

nd shake. The doctor is going to oper- 

- ate on me in October, but I’m not 
afraid of that. 

me Pastor. It isn’t that you feel afraid 

we of an operation in particular, it’s 

as just that you feel afraid. 

th, Mrs. Well, I always have a 

m- sense of loss. I’m not so afraid of 

to death and the hereafter, as that 

\p- I'm afraid of losing someone. 
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You're afraid of death 


Pastor. 
for a loved one? 

Mrs. G. Yes, that’s why I don’t 
want this quarrel with my father 
Now that he’s getting older, I want 
to be friends with him. 

Pastor. You're afraid that he 
might die and you'll never have a 
chance to re-establish a good rela- 
tionship? 

Mrs. G. Yes, and I thought that 
by praying it would help; but it 
hasn’t. I don’t know whether it’s 
all a punishment. Maybe my 
father was right. He told me that 
would happen. 

Pastor. You feel as if you were 
in the middle? 

Mrs. G. True! But, I don’t want 
to live like that. 

Pastor. It hurts? 

Mrs. G. Yes, it does. My husband 
can’t see it. He says, “You place 
more importance on your father 
than you do on me or the boys.” 
And that’s not true. I love my hus- 
band and my children and I don’t 
want this struggle to go on. 

Pastor. You feel that, no matter 
which way you turn, it’s hurt for 
you? 

Mrs. G. Yes, and I’m not going 
the right way, either. 

Pastor. You feel that the thing 
you want to work out now is your 
own feelings and your own prob- 
lems? 

Mrs. G. Yes, that’s it; and for 
the sake of my boys, I must do it if 
I can. 

Pastor. You don’t 


want your 
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had to go through? 

Mrs. G. No, never. They are 
wonderful boys—good students in 
school, good boy scouts, and very 
cood to me—and I have a good 
husband. That’s why I can’t under- 
stand myself. 

Pastor. When your parents sep- 
arated, it was an awful blow? 


Mrs. G. Yes, although I didn’t 
realize it at the time; but now 
I can see that it was. My father 


criticizes my mother yet. 

Pastor. And that puts you on the 
defensive for her? 

Mrs. G. Yes. Now my sister is 
divorced, and her children are suf- 
fering, also. 

Pastor. There have been so many 
losses? 

Mrs. G. Yes, my aunt, my fath- 
er’s sister, made my Dad look after 
us and saw that the support money 
came. She came to see me regularly. 
She was grand to me. I went to her 
funeral the day my son graduated. 
That was hard. 

Pastor. You had to act gay when 
you felt like crying out your 
natural grief? You had to hold 
your tears back and pretend it 
didn’t happen? 

Mrs. G. Yes—(long pause) and 
the lump came in June. 

Pastor. You feel her loss? 

Mrs. G. Yes, my grandmother 
passed away 10 years ago. She was 
close to me, too. 

Pastor. You loved her like a sec- 


ond mother? 
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boys to go through what you've 


Mrs. G. She was more of a moth. 
er to me than my mother was. My 
mother wouldn’t recognize that she 
was my mother; she looks young 
and beautiful. When she was di- 
vorced and going out with people, 
she said I was her sister. 

Pastor. But your grandmother 
meant a lot to you and, when she 
passed away, you didn’t have much 
chance to grieve for her? 

Mrs. G. No, my second son was 
born and my husband was home 
from Europe. I had the two boys 
close together, and that meant | 
had to keep busy (tears). I think 
of her all the time; not a day goes 
by without thinking of her. She 
lays in a grave without even a 
tombstone (crying). 

Pastor. Your grandmother re 
membered and loved you? 

Mrs. G. Yes, she took us in; she 
let me sleep on the couch. And 
after I married, she was always near 
to help. 

Pastor. You have a feeling it is 
important to you—the loss of your 
grandmother and your suppressed 
grief? 

Mrs. G. She was a family lady— 
I want to (struggling to hold tears 
back). 

Pastor. That love of family you 
want as your grandmother had. 
Your gre indmother is your ideal? 

Mrs. G. She sure did help me. 
(long pause). What do you think? 

Pastor. 1 think you have been 
under a lot of strain for a long 
time, and it had to break out. 
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Mrs. G. How can I help myself? 
When I get home, I am afraid. 

Pastor. You live in daily fear of a 
tragedy? 

Mrs. G. My husband tells me 
how many husbands die and leave 
rich widows. He rides to the city 
each day. That worries me. 

Pastor. You feel the fear of death 
of loved ones? 

Mrs. G. Yes, the last few months 
I've been thinking of what would 
happen to them if I died. 

Pastor. You feel these things 
have been on your heart? 

Mrs. G. Yes. Thank you so much. 
I would like to talk to you again, 
if I may. 

(She called the next day and said 
she felt so relieved of strain that 
she had decided to go ahead and 
get the surgery over with right 
away. 1 called on her in the hospital 
yesterday, and she said she felt a 
big load had been lifted. She had 
cried a great deal following the 
operation and felt relieved. The 
lump she felt had disappeared.) 


EXPECTATIONS of the par- 
ishioner are central in pastoral 
counseling. Almost always there is 
a wide variance between what the 
troubled individual immediately 
Wishes from the pastor and what 
legitimately and helpfully can be 
given. Consequently, the approach 
the pastor uses in structuring the 
situation is crucial, 
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This woman has great expecta- 
tions of her pastor. She sees him as 
the giver of both pastoral advice 
and relief from her clawing anxiety. 

And he appears inundated and at 
a loss to know how to proceed. Her 
expectation is to get the “story” out 
on the table so he can do some- 
thing about it, and he makes no 
attempt to use this role in building 
a correctly therapeutic relationship. 

Instead, he ought to structure the 
interview. He should zero in on 
the feelings (not the facts) ex- 
pressed by the parishioner, thus 
subtly defining the locus of the dif- 
ficulty and casting himself in the 
role of an understanding partici- 
pant, but not a distributor of pas- 
toral pills. 

The pastor might break into the 
initial outpouring of words and say 
something like, “Now let me see 
if I understand what you are really 
experiencing here .. .” This sort of 
response tends to point the parish- 
ioner toward the depths in her own 
life and away from the “case his- 
tory” approach. 

Of course, Mrs. G does experi- 
ence the transient benefit of vent- 
ing her anxieties. Without minimiz- 
ing the good feeling anyone experi- 
ences in “getting something off the 
chest,” there is still the danger of 
confusing this with the basic pas- 
toral goal of emotional growth. 

Actually symptoms, such as the 
lump in the throat or discord in the 
family, are really entrees into lives 
by means of which basic growth 
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can be fostered. Lumps can dis- 
appear, husbands and wives smile 
at each other temporarily, and so on 
without touching the basic conflict. 
It is not the fever but the disease we 
should seek to heal. 

Mrs. G’s expectations of religion 
represent apt illustrations of this 
need for a pastoral strategy. She has 
made rather frantic efforts to find 
relief from her anxiety, and the 
precise reason that this has not 
been effective is because she has 
seen the symptom as the problem. 

All of the twisted and malignant 
strands of her present religious life, 
rooted as they are in her develop- 
mental history, are abundantly evi- 
dent in her compulsive misuse of 
religious resources, her half-con- 
vinced feeling that she is being 
punished and judged, and so on. 
Counseling toward these depths is 
urgently called for. 

The lack of clear structure in this 
counseling situation eventuates in 
many operational blunders. For ex- 
ample, there is a confusion here be- 
tween content (the story) and feel- 
ing. Mrs. G conveys to the pastor 
that she feels confused and nervous; 
but, finding no response, she goes 
on to the case history of her life. 

It is essential for the pastor to 
realize that in such situations there 
are hidden, unexpressed ambiva- 
lences and camouflaged conflicts to 
which the controversies between 
husband and wife are only epiphe- 
nomenal. 

Coupled with this unfortunate 
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insensitivity to feeling tone is q 
pastoral tendency to abandon his 
surface nonditectiveness at crucial 
spots. Observe his responses about 
parental separation when she has 
just finished conveying in the pres. 
ent sense her feeling of perplexity, 
In summary, the pastor, though 
obviously well-intentioned and su- 
perficially helpful, fails to assist 
Mrs. G in dealing with the depth 
meaning of the “lump in_ the 
throat.” 
—O. Froyp Fee y, Jr., professor oj 
pastoral care, Candler School of 
Theology, Emory University, Ga. 


IN THIS CASE the woman is 
desperately in need of acceptance. 
She lacked the acceptance of her 
mother and was pushed into the 
role of sister before her mother's 
boy friends. So she sought the moth- 
ering of her grandmother and then 
of her aunt. This was second-best 
affection, and she turned to her hus- 
band for acceptance in marriage. 

She is ambivalent toward men; 
for she married someone of a dif- 
ferent faith and courted and re- 
ceived the rejection of her father. 
But she swallowed these feelings 
without recognizing them. 

Her style of life is repression of 
her real feelings. She tries to “keep 
the peace” by doing things of which 
she really does not approve, such 
as training her children in Roman 
Catholicism. To keep out of fights 
with her in-laws, she gives in. When 
her father objects, she withdraws 
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the children from any church and 
gains her husband’s scorn. How can 
she please every one? She wonders. 

She is a deprived person, one who 
has never developed more of a self- 
image than that of being a “good” 
woman, to please others. She has 
pushed her feelings underground, 
so that psychologically they come 
out in illness and symptoms of un- 
happiness. Suddenly her body spoke 
for her; she developed a “lump in 
the throat.” 

Psychiatrists call this a “ 
the repressed”; it is expressive of 
her real feeiings. “I will show the 
world what an unhappy, sorrowing 
person I am,” she says, in effect. 
“My feelings are stuck in my throat; 
they may keep me from eating and 
perhaps from breathing. If I die, 
then people will know how un- 
happy others have really made me.” 

The pastor is by nature an accept- 
ing person. He has, in “client-cen- 
tered” fashion, shown his empathy 
for this woman. He accepts her, al- 
though her father and her husband 
have rejected her. This acceptance 
was communicated in just one in- 
terview, so much so that her anxiety 
was lessened and she has had the 
courage to go through with the 
operation. 

There is need for much more 
work to be done, though the relief 
of the symptom seems short of 
miraculous. 

On the evidence in the interview, 
the woman needs psychiatric help. 
A physician had advised this; the 
APRIL, 
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pastor may well recognize that he 
is dealing with a deeply ingrained 
neurotic, who needs help of a 
“depth” nature. Pastoral counseling 
will need to be supplemented and 
complemented by psychotherapy. 

This does not say that pastoral 
counseling should be given up when 
this woman has been referred and 
placed in psychotherapy. She has 
several problems in which religion 
is the center, and the pastor is the 
ideal one to work with her on 
a conscious level. 

The couple dodged the issue of 
religion when they sought out a 
judge to marry them. The place of 
religion in their lives needs to be 
talked over frankly. 

Second is the area of home life 
which they have allowed to be un- 
duly influenced by in-laws. What 
attitude would be both Christian 
and mature? 

Finally, they need to think of the 

rearing of their boys. How are they 
going to create a worthy home in 
which these children will feel se- 
cure and not moved to act out hos- 
tility and divisiveness as the family 
has been doing? How are they go- 
ing to train the boys religiously, so 
that religion will be a force for 
harmony in their lives and not of 
conflict? Here the pastoral coun- 
selor is in the middle of problems 
which are his domain. 
—Cuartes W. Srewart, associate 
professor of preaching and pas- 
toral care, lliff School of Theol- 
ogy, Denver, Colo. 
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Worship 


These techniques can be 
helpful in our prayer life, 


Six Ways To Pray 


Prayer is usually thought of as 
speaking to God in terms of praise, 
petition, confession, and surrender. 
When in the Lord’s Prayer we 
pray, “hallowed be thy name,” we 
praise and adore God. When we 
pray, “thy kingdom come; _ thy 
will be done; on earth as it is in 
heaven,” this is petition. When we 
pray, “And forgive us our debts, as 
we also have forgiven our debtors,” 
this is confession in the mood of 
contrition and penitence. The mood 
and spirit of surrender finds expres- 
sion when we pray, “For thine is 
the kingdom, and the power .. .” 
I want to talk about prayer in 
terms of techniques. Technique is 
defined in the dictionary as a 
method of rendering help in the 
performance of an art. A technician 
is one who is skilled in the execu- 
tion of the art. What are the tech- 
niques which, if used rightly, will 
make us skilled in prayer, bringing 
our life closer to God, filling us 
with his spirit, making for strength, 

energy, and hope? 
H,. Richard Rasmusson is pastor of 


University Presbyterian Church, all 
students, West Lafayette, Ind. 
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By H. RICHARD RASMUSSON 


First, there is prayer as release, 
From our common sins—irritations, 
resentments, jealousies, anger, pride 
—prayer offers a means of escape. 
We live in a fool’s paradise, if we 
treat such sinning as though it did 
not exist or try to wall off our sins 
from the conscious self. This only 
drives them deeper into the uncon- 
scious where they fester and work 
other and worse ills. “We cannot 
play tricks on life,” someone has 
said, “and escape the consequences.” 

The great word of the Bible is: 
“If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just and will forgive our 
sins and cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” It also says: “If we 
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say we have not sinned, we make 
him a liar, and his word is not in 

s.” To confess our sins honestly 
and realistically, and as honestly and 
realistically trust God when he says 
we are forgiven and cleansed, is to 
know prayer as release. 

Second, there is prayer as reflec- 
tive Christian thinking. According 

» Emerson’s definition, prayer is 
“seeing the facts of life from the 
highest point of view.” For the 
Christian this means seeing all our 
life and our relations in it from the 
viewpoint of the mind of Christ. 

When Paul went off into Arabia, 
he carried with him his past condi- 
tioning in Judaism. But his experi- 
ence on the Damascus road had up- 
set his religious philosophy, and 
his faith was a_ confused 
jumble. So he went off into solitude 
to rethink and re-evaluate his new 
experience. There in Arabia was a 
man praying earnestly and in quiet 
desperation the prayer of reflective 
thinking—to understand the High- 
est. 

Prayer is not the negation of 
thought, but it is the essence of 
thought. It is making decisions and 
solving problems from the perspec- 
tive of the abiding values of the 
Christian faith. 

Third, there is the prayer of af- 
firmation. It is afirming within our- 
selves some of the great, positive 
statements of our faith and hope. 
One great American says that he 
affirms in his mind each morning 
the positive beliefs of his religion. 
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He says within himself: 


The Lord is my shepherd, 1 shall not want; 
he makes me lie down in green pastures. 

He leads me beside still waters; he restores 
my soul, 


The eternal God is your dwelling place, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms. 


God is love. 


They who wait for the Lord shall reneu 
their strength, 
they shall 
eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, 
they shall walk 
and not faint. 


mount up with wings like 


“This pulls my life together,” he 
says. “I find that I start the day on 
a stronger spring.” 

All the great prayers of the Bible 
are actually affirmations of faith. 
And because what we say and be- 
lieve within ourselves has a close 
connection with what we become 
and do, we ought to take with con- 
stant seriousness the truth: “Keep 
your heart with all vigilance; for 
from it flow the springs of life.” 
“For as he thinketh in his heart 
so is he.” “According to your faith 
be it done to you.” 

Fourth, there is the prayer of 
dominant desire. Some Bible readers 
think that prayer is not mentioned 
in the Beatitudes; but there it is, in 
the form of dominant desire. Jesus 
put it in these words: “Blessed are 
those who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness,” “for goodness” 
as Moffatt translated it. 

What do you hunger and thirst 
for? That is a serious question for 
each of us. There are people who 
pray conventional prayers; but they 
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are negated because their desires 


are really for something else. And 
the terrible (or hopeful) thing 


about prayer as dominant desire is 
that somehow, sometime it usually 
gets answered. 

Fifth, there is prayer as commu- 
nion with beauty. “Beauty” as 
Hegel said, “is merely the spiritual 
making itself known sensuously.” 
All of us have experienced the in- 
crease of moral power in the pres- 
ence of beauty. It may have been 
a symphony by Beethoven, or read- 
ing of Keat’s “Nightingale,” or 
watching the clouds, or gazing at 
the stars. It may have been seeing a 
good deed done. 

A great teacher of ethics, George 
H. Palmer, once wrote: “A power 
expulsive of evil resides in 
beauty, and sweeps us away from 
that preoccupation with self which 
is the root of vileness.” 

Keats, the master poet of pure 
beauty wrote: 

To reverse the Scripture word- 
ing, “Worship the Lord in the holi- 
ness of beauty.” 

Sixth, there is prayer as spiritual 
companionship. That goes to the 
heart of Christianity; for what is 
Christianity except spiritual com- 
panionships? And primarily, it is 
companionship with Christ: “But 
we all, with open face beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory.” The Revised 
Standard Version reads: . are 
being changed into his likeness 
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from one degree of glory to an- 
other.” We become like our spirit- 
ual companionships. We _ become 
like those we love and live with in 
the heart. 

Our biological ancestors have 
been chosen for us, but not our 
spiritual ancestors. These we can 
choose. So Paul said: “For me to 
live is Christ.” Jesus said: “I am not 
alone, for the Father is with me.” 
An old German schoolmaster once 
carved over his door: “Dante, 
Moliere, and Goethe live here.” 
Great companionships—all of these. 
And such inward fellowships, with 
great and good men and women, 
with the Christ of God, is the es- 
sence of prayer. 

These, then, are six different and 
distinct plans for praying based on 
the varied qualities of prayer. They 
are answers to the Disciples’ plea 
which all of us have repeated. 
“Teach us to pray.” 


Easter Meditation 


We guild a cross with shining gold 

And place it on an altar 

Rich-draped with velvet, fold on fold; 

We chant from printed psalter 

A metered psalm or rhythmic creed. 

The carillon’s sweet ringing 

Announces “He is risen, indeed!” 

We lift our voices, singing: 

We do not see the rough black beams 

On which the Lord Christ perished; 

The cross a thing of glory seems— 

We hold it’s beauty cherished; 

Forgetting sacrificial loss, 

Not gold, must glorify a cross. 
—Maset NewMANn 
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New Members 


Proper planning makes insiders of prospective 
members and opens new avenues for their service. 


New CHURCH MEMBERS 
should not have to feel their way 
in the dark as they seek to become 
a part of the fellowship. And, to 
change the figure, they ought not 
to be required to serve an appren- 
ticeship as strangers or outsiders. 

Few churches intend it to be that 
way; they want new members to 
feel at home. But this requires that 
some provisions be made. It doesn’t 
just happen; it must be planned. 
Our planning begins about a 
week before the Sunday set for re- 
ception of new members. We call 
all prospects to invite them for an 
evening meeting of orientation, fel- 
lowship, and instruction. 

Joseph N. Loper is minister of 
parish activities, Christ (Methodist) 
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The minister uses the first half- 
hour to explain the pertinent back- 
ground of The Methodist Church. 
He gives John Wesley’s one sen- 
tence definition of a Methodist so- 
ciety. He sets forth the conditions 
that must be met in order to be ad- 
mitted (€ 107, 1956 Discipline). He 
analyzes briefly the church mem- 
bership vows. 

After the half-hour of instruction, 
we have coffee. During this period, 
official church leaders—heads of 
commissions and groups, such as 
the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, Methodist Men, Methodist 
Youth Fellowship—are introduced. 
Each tells about his job in the 
church and explains the services of 
his group. Questions are answered. 

The officials invite prospective 
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members to participate. Leaflets or 
program schedules are distributed. 
The chairman of the commission on 
finance distributes copies of the cur- 
rent budget and passes a pledge 
card to each prospect. 

Our pledge cards include an op- 
portunity to promise support in the 
four areas mentioned in the vow to 
“uphold it by your attendance, your 
prayers, your gifts, and your serv- 
ice.” The items under “your gifts” 
are listed on the perforated section 
of the card, so that it can be torn 
off and given to the financial secre- 
tary. The rest of the card is kept 
by the pastor to use in his work. 

For example, he may find that 
the prospective member has listed 
under “by your service” one of these 
items: “I will teach in the church 
school”; “I will usher”; “I. will 
work in an organization”; “I will 
sing in the choir”; “I will invite 
others to church”; or “I will take 
part in the Woman’s Society.” 

The climax comes when each 
prospect introduces himself and 
says a few words, if he wishes. He 


may tell where he moved from; 
how he started his church life; 
what kind of church work he has 
done before. He may even say some- 
thing about his job. He will surely 
describe his family. 

After orientation, we have a 
guided tour of the church building, 
Knowing their way around is a 
great help to feeling at home in a 
church. 

The invitation to an orientation 
meeting does net imply that the 
person invited has decided to join 
the church. It offers an opportunity 
for those who may be shopping 
around or hesitating to make up 
their minds. This applies especially 
to persons who may become mem- 
bers by transfer of letter. The pian 
also provides an important period 
of instruction for those joining on 
confession of faith. 
our church has found 
that it does much good in helping 
officials understand their work— 
for they must understand it if they 
are to explain it. It is thus a two- 
way program of assimilation. 


Besides, 


Thy Will Be Done 
Thou alone, O Lord, art able to move a man; from the moment 
that I think of thee, my life is at thy service; my weak talents 
are perhaps great in the eyes of men, but for thee they are nothing 
and in every case they are the gifts thou hast given me. When | 


think of thy sufferings, thou, my Lord and Savior, I 


do not want 


to spend my days whimpering in a pulpit, but I want to be 


surrounded by insults, losing everything which is of earthly order 


—if it is thy will. 


—From The Prayers of Kierkegaard edited by Perry D. LeFevre (University 


of Chicago Press), 


Copyright 1956 by 


the University of Chicago. 
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Church Administration 


By HAROLD L. FAIR 


Here are some of its 


functions that go beyond 
the securing of pastors. 


“The pastoral relations commit- 
tee met just prior to the fourth 
quarterly conference and, after brief 
discussion, it was decided to request 
the return of the present minister 
for another year.” 


“The pastoral relations commit- 
tee met and, after discussing the 
dissension in the church at the pres- 
ent time, voted to ask the district 
superintendent for a new minister 
for the next conference year.” 


For MANY Methodist churches, 
one of the sentences above will de- 
scribe the activity of this committee 
for the entire conference year. The 
Discipline, however ({ 145 [2]), in- 
dicates that the function of the 
“committee on pastoral relations” is 
much broader than this. 

It states that the committee is 
to have not fewer than three per- 
sons nor more than nine, with this 
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exception: if a circuit has more than 
nine churches, its committee could 
be larger; since the Discipline pro- 
vides that each church on a circuit 
shall have at least one representa- 
tive. 

How shall the members of this 
committee be chosen? Like all other 
committees selected by and respon- 
sible to the quarterly conference, 
this one is to be nominated by the 
committee on nominations (or by 
the pastor if there is no such com- 
mittee) and elected by the quarterly 
conference. 

The Discipline provides, how- 
ever, that when the quarterly con- 
ference defers its power for electing 
the commissions and committees to 
an annual conference, the commit- 
tee on pastoral relations may be 
elected in this way. Nominations 
may also be made to this committee 
from the floor of the conference. 

The committee on pastoral rela- 
tions of the Sandy Springs (Ga.) 
Methodist Church has members 
from all areas of church life, accord- 
ing to the pastor, Dumas B. Shel- 
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nutt. The committee has seven 
members made up of representatives 
of the stewards, Wesleyan Service 
Guild, Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service, and the trustees, and 
also includes the church-school 
superintendent and the church 
treasurer. The pastor feels that this 
broad representation enables the 
committee to determine the think- 
ing of the church so that they may 
accurately report to the quarterly 
conference. 


Ir IS SURPRISING for some 
that the responsibility of the pas- 
toral relations committee concern- 
ing change or retention of the pastor 
is not the primary function. The 
Discipline states that the first duty 
of this group is to “aid the pastor in 
making his ministry more effective 
by being available for counsel, keep- 
ing him advised concerning condi- 
tions within the congregation as 
they affect relations between pastor 
and people, and keeping the people 
informed concerning the nature 
and function of the pastoral office.” 
T. Cecil Myers, minister of Trinity 
Methodist Church, Atlanta, meets 
for lunch with the committee of his 
church. Though there may be no 
official business, it is a good time 
to “feel the pulse of the congrega- 
tion.” 

How the committee shall carry 
out this primary function is spelled 
cut in detail in a letter sent out 
each year by J. Dewey Muir, super- 
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intendent of the Jacksonville Dis. 
trict of the Illinois conference to 
the chairmen of pastoral relations 
committees in his district. 

He suggests that the committee 
maintain a sympathetic and under. 
standing attitude toward the min- 
ister, in order that the minister may 
be certain that the committee’s chief 
concern is not criticism but helpful. 
ness. The committee is to keep the 
pastor informed about those who 
are ill at home and in hospitals, 
about shut-ins, about those who are 
faced with some special distress that 
may be unknown generally in the 
church. 

The committee is to keep the pas- 
tor informed concerning individual 
church members who are overly 
sensitive, about those who may feel 
neglected. It is also to inform him 
of any personal or group situations 
in the church which may develop 
into trouble or embarrassment. 

Mr. Muir also suggests that the 
committee keep the pastor informed 
on good reactions; since words of 
praise and encouragement can often 
produce better results than criticism. 
The committee is also to inform the 
congregation about the functions 
and duties of the minister. Often 
the congregation does not under- 
stand the proportionate demands | 
that are made on the minister’ 
time for study, visitation, counsel. 
ing, and meetings he must attend 
outside the parish. 

Another important function of 
the committee is co-operating with 
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the pastor in obtaining supply min- 
isters when the pastor’s absence is 
required. It is a responsibility of 
this committee to recognize the 
necessity for giving the minister a 
paid vacation, making the recom- 
mendation to the quarterly confer- 
ence. Most churches find that their 
minister returns from a vacation re- 
freshed and eager to get to work. 
Since many ministers work six or 
seven days a week, have frequent 
evening meetings, and are on call 
at any hour of the night, Mr. Muir 
suggests that two Sundays off is the 
minimum. Many churches allow 
three or four so that he gets a real 
rest. 

During vacation and other ab- 
sences, the committee is to assist the 
pastor in providing pulpit supplies. 
Cecil Myers has discovered that the 
church responds better to a visiting 
preacher if he has been selected by 
the laymen. This experience will 
help the committee, if an emer- 
gency should arise and the respon- 
sibility is thrust on them on short 
notice. 

“Since a responsibility of the com- 
mittee is to be at all times sensitive 
to the relationship between pastor 
and people, should it become evi- 
dent to the committee that the best 
interests of the charge and pastor 
will be served by a change of pas- 
tors, the committee shall confer with 
the pastor and furnish . . . this in- 
formation” (Discipline, 4145 [2]). 

It has been suggested that, if the 
committee discharges faithfully its 
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responsibility in the primary func- 
tions enumerated above, there will 
be fewer occasions when the com- 
mittee must function in the embar- 
rassing situation of telling the min- 
ister the church desires a change in 
its ministry. 

Upon what bases should the com- 
mittee go to the pastor with this 
information? Much to be preferred 
is that the committee be so sensi- 
tive to the situation that they recog- 
nize it before it is called to their 
attention. A canvass or poll of the 
congregation is in bad taste and 
ought never to be undertaken by 
the committee. 

Gordon Thompson, Jr., pastor of 
Martha Brown Memorial Method- 
ist Church, Atlanta, says that the 
committee in his church asks for 
an expression of opinion from the 
official board. The pastor leaves the 
room while the matter is under dis- 
cussion, so that all attending will 
have freedom of expression. The 
committee then uses the vote of the 
board as the basis for their report. 
Mr. Thompson feels that this demo- 
cratic procedure is the best approach 
to a very delicate and important 
matter. 

After the committee has discussed 
among its members the decision of 
a change in pastoral leadership, it 
brings its report to the fourth quar- 
terly conference, to whom it is 
amenable. Here the recommenda- 
tion may be approved, modified, or 
disapproved. If the recommendation 
is disapproved, the quarterly con- 
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ference usually then makes its own 
recommendation to the district 
superintendent concerning the 
church’s pastor. 

“The committee shall co-operate 
with the pastor, the district superin- 
tendent, and the bishop in arrang- 
ing for a change of pastors. . . . Its 
relation to the district superintend- 
ent and bishop shall be advisory 
only” (4145). 

Bishop Charles W. Brashares em- 
phasizes the advisory nature of this 
committee. Though the cabinet is 
glad to have an opinion or recom- 
mendation, the appointments rest 
finally with the district superintend- 
ents and the bishop. If the commit- 
tee understands the nature of its 
work, co-operation will prevail be- 
tween the appointive officers of the 





conference and the officials of the 
local churches. 

Mr. Muir, in the letter mentioned 
previously, also makes these recom- 
mendations to committees on pas- 
toral relations: 

1. Pray often for your minister, 

2. Enlist others in the church to 
pray for him. 

3. Lift up the worthy, successful 
work the minister does. 

4. Remember that the minister 
and his family are human. Not 
many churches would want a per- 
fect preacher. 

5. Before you ask for a “better” 
preacher, be sure you have done 
everything possible to help the one 
you have. 

6. Do unto your minister as you 
would have done to you. 


Wheels Within Wheels 


One of our national magazines carried an interesting story some 
months ago about a man named Wahlstrom. He had constructed 
a machine called “Wahlstrom’s wonder.” It all started some years 
ago when Mr. Wahlstrom bought an old bombsight and took it 
apart just for the fun of it. When he began to put it together, he 
found in his workshop some parts of an old alarm clock. He be- 
came fascinated to see how he could add these to the bombsight. 
Thus it began, and in the years since he has been adding wheels, 
belts, bells, and cogs until today there are some 10,000 parts in 
Wahlstrom’s wonder. When he throws the switch, 3,000 of them 
move while the whole apparatus revolves on a turntable. Bells ring, 
lights flash, and hundreds of wheels go round. It is an awesome 
sight! The only thing about it is Mr. Wahlstrom’s wonder doesn’t 
do anything. It just runs! Wheels within wheels, cogs within cogs. 
Many a man wonders if this hasn’t become the parable of the 


modern church. 


—Reprinted by permission from the September, 1957 issue of Pastoral Psy- 
chology. Copyright 1957 by Pastoral Psychology Press, Great Neck, N.Y. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


A Faith for the Nations, by Charles 
W. Forman. Westminster Press, 94 


pp. $1. 


Reviewer: Ricuarp G. Betcuer, di- 
rector, Department of the Local 
Church, Joint Section of Education 
and Cultivation, Board of Missions, 
The Methodist Church. 


This is the 12th and final volume 
in the series of recent books known 
as the Layman’s Theological Library. 
The series itself is excellent in every 
respect and will certainly prove help- 
ful to both laymen and pastors. 

The content of these 12 volumes is 
of uniformly high quality, the authors 
have remembered that they are writ- 
ing for laymen and have written con- 
cisely and with a minimum of pro- 
fessional verbiage; and the scope of 
the series is amazingly broad consider- 
ing the small size of each volume. 

Earlier volumes deal with basic 
Christian beliefs, personal religion, 
Christian ethics, understanding the 
Bible, and rivals of the Christian 
faith. This last volume, A Faith for 
the Nations, is naturally a rationale 
for missions, or the Church’s mission 
to the whole world, and is quite 
logically the concluding piece on this 
library shelf. 

The book’s purpose is to show that 
Christianity is indeed a “faith for the 
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nations,’ and Dr. Forman proceeds to 
demonstrate this fact with skillful 
logic and many refreshing insights. 
Perhaps one small evidence of the 
freshness of his approach is that not 
once in the entire work does he men- 
tion the “great commission.” Rather, 
he builds his case on theological prin- 
ciples that are inherent in the Gospel 
and thereby avoids the pitfalls of the 
proof-text procedure. 

Those who have not been nurtured 
in the Calvinist tradition may feel 
that in one or two places the author’s 
theology runs away with him. He in- 
jects a little essay on pride at one 
point that has little relevance to the 
case he has built in preceding pages; 
and later on in the book one is led 
to feel that he is almost too success- 
ful in stressing the futility of human 
endeavor. Since the reconciliation of 
man to God is an accomplished fact 
and since everything depends on God 
anyway, the cynic might be led to be- 
lieve that there is not much left for 
him to do. Why bother? Just leave it 
to God. 

Fortunately the value of the book 
is not destroyed by these brief theo- 
logical interludes. Dr. Forman sees 
the ultimate basis of a world faith in 
God’s acts of creation and redemption. 
While factors of proximity, under- 
standing, common interests, and cul- 
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tural similarities have their place in 
building a world faith, these also have 
their negative and divisive elements. 

The author will surprise many with 
the suggestion that missionaries are 
not “better” than other people and 
should not be exalted for this reason; 
neither do they serve for this reason. 
This is probably a wholesome view- 
point to have in mind when all the 
churches need to be engaged in re- 
cruitment for the mission field. 

This book deserves a wide reading 
among both pastors and laymen. 


An Introduction to the Apocry- 
pha, based on the Revised Standard 
Version, by Bruce M. Metzger. Ox- 
ford University Press, 274 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: Mitter Burrows, chair- 
man, department of Near Eastern 
languages and literature, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


There are several good and fairly 
recent introductions to the Apocrypha; 
but none, so far as I am aware, that 
covers quite the ground as Metzger’s, 
most recent of all. 

Half of the volume is given to de- 
scription of individual books. The rest 
covers briefly the growth of the Old 
Testament canon, the use of the 
Apocrypha in the New Testament 
and in in Church, and the influence 
of these books on Western culture. 

The descriptive chapters present the 
consensus of scholarly opinion (if 
any) concerning composition, date, 
and original languages. Summaries of 
contents are given, with quotations 
from the new Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Apocrypha; and the im- 
portance of each book for synagogue 
and church is briefly indicated. 
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With most Protestants, Metzger 
does not consider the Apocrypha a 
part of the Bible; but he recognizes 
that it contains valuable insights and 
illuminates the background of the 
New Testament in Jewish life and 
thought. He succeeds very acceptably 
in giving a concise account of this 
body of literature in non-technical 
language. 


The Kingdom Beyond Caste, by 
Liston Pope. Friendship Press, 172 


pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Pavt V. Gattoway, pastor, 
Boston Avenue Methodist Church, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


The statement, “The problem of 
race relations in the United States 
has become our most urgent domestic 
issue,” does not particularly make me 
want to read this book. I know that 


it is urgent, tense, politically and 
internationally important, and even 


dangerous; but I question the word 
“most” and I question whether it 
makes other social, educational, moral, 
and religious problems insignificant. 

But in the first chapter, Dr. Pope, 
with fairness and judgment, quiets 
my feeling with these words, “The 
question of race relations has become 
. . . one of the most important ques- 
tions in the world.” With his in- 
telligent and Christian understanding, 
he presents the whole problem in 
proper perspective. His definitions of 
racialism are good, and I like the 
idea of it being determined in a large 
way by intuitive and spiritual affinity. 
It is used by some as a firebrand of 
racialism. 

In his chapter, “Fancies and Facts,” 
he points up the cost of segregation 
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and racial misunderstanding. As he 
deals with the theory of integration, 
he again shows a true sense of reality. 
Some of his definitions are the best 
I have seen, and he is equally good 
in presenting the strategy of meeting 
this problem. 

This book is intellectual, sane, and 
constructive. 


Which Books Belong in the 
Bible? by Floyd V. Filson. West- 
minster Press, 174 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Donato T. Row .incson, 
professor of New Testament litera- 
ture, Boston University School of 
Theology, Boston, Mass. 


This is a thoroughly informed, 
well-organized, and excellent presenta- 
tion of an interesting and important 
subject. Its aim is theological in 
nature; that is, to “consider whether 
the Church should have a Scripture, 
what books should be included in it, 
and why.” 

The case argued is that a Scripture 
is indispensable to a religion, the 
basic presupposition of which is that 
revelation comes in history recorded 
in literature and that the Christian 
Scripture should be confined to the 
Old and the New Testaments. 

The New Testament contains the 
all-important apostolic witness, com- 
posed not only of Jesus’ words and 
acts but also of the meaning which 
he came to have for his followers. 
The Old Testament Apocrypha, never 
quoted by the New Testament as 
Scripture, and other early Christian 
writings add nothing to the revela- 
tion contained in the Old and New 
Testaments, although they are val- 
uable as background materials. 
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It is recognized that these conclu- 
sions rest upon a decision of faith 
which is forced upon each new genera- 
tion of Christians. The question of 
the canon is not alone a historical 
one. By a decision of faith each Chris- 
tian generation selects its own. 

In conjunction with the main issue, 
the book contains good statements of 
the main positions taken with respect 
to the importance of the canon, meth- 
ods of interpretation, the canonical 
status of the Aprocrypha, and the 
role of tradition. 


Responsibility in Mass Communi- 
cation, by Wilbur Schramm. 
Harper & Bros., 391 pp., $4.50. 


ArtTHuR West, director, 
Chicago office, Commission on 
Public Relations and Methodist 


Information. 


Reviewer: 


Who has the responsibility for try- 
ing to improve the quality of mass 
communication? This is the question 
which keeps recurring, like the theme 
of a great symphony, throughout this 
stimulating book. 

Because churchmen are intimately 
concerned with that question and are 
themselves communicators, they ought 
to gain considerable insight from a 
study of this volume, which deals 
definitely with the history and social 
responsibility of mass media—news- 
papers, magazines, movies, radio, and 
television. 

The vast development of mass 
communication has intensified old 
problems and produced a whole new 
crop of ethical issues that make our 
day a time for redefining standards 
and responsibilities. 


This book is a scholarly, yet very 
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readable, attempt to think through 
with the reader the implications of 
the increasing power and scope of 
mass media with their bigness, cen- 
tralization, the tendency to pour 
everything into a mold to appeal to 
the common-denominator man, and 
their proneness sometimes to deal in 
“all the dirt that’s fit to dig.” 

selieving that a proper understand- 
ing of the philosophy of mass com- 
munication is essential to understand- 
ing the problem, Dr. Schramm 
outlines four concepts: the older au- 
thoritarian view; its modern offshoot, 
the Soviet concept of communication; 
the libertarian view, which gave rise 
to our own communication system; 
and a modern outgrowth of liber- 
tarianism—the theory of social respon- 
sibility. 

Again, that question: Whose re- 
sponsibility ? 

This comes close to summarizing 
the conclusion he reaches: “If we 
want government to have a little as 
possible to do with mass communica- 
tion, the best way to prevent it is for 
our media to give as responsible a 
performance as they possibly can, and 
for the general public to be alert to 
media performance and vocal in ex- 
pressing its needs and judgments.” 

Adding considerably to the value 
of his discussion are 107 real-life 
case studies. The introduction by 
Reinhold Niebuhr is well done, call- 
ing the Church to task because its 
own religious programs on mass 
media have been “too largely either 
sentimental or irrelevant.” 

While quite capable of standing 
alone, the book is a part of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ series on 
the Ethics and Economics of Society. 
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Job: Poet of Existence, by Samuel 
Terrien. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 249 pp, 
$3.75. 

Reviewer: Paut E. Turk, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Harvey, 
lil. 


Most of us desire to understand 
deep literary works with a minimum 
of effort. Although this book is pre- 
scribed for the general reader, you 
will not find its treatment of Job 
easy reading. 

At the outset the author rouses in- 
terest by stating that the interest of 
a modern man in the book of Job 
should be intense, because the book 
is really one of impiety and im- 
patience. This is contrary to the tra- 
ditional view of a patient Job, who 
repented and was rewarded by a God 
of retribution. 

The author treats it neither as a 
book of edification nor a tract of 
skepticism. Job punctures our age-old 
traditional beliefs of God, but it does 
not destroy our faith. Dr. Terrien 
positively states that it is not the 
product of a single writer but comes 
from the pens of a school of story- 
tellers, poets, and sages in a fashion 
still followed in the Near East today. 

Job is the poet and, therefore, the 
prophet of existence. “His poem is 
neither a treatise, nor a masque, nor 
a tragedy. It is a ceremonial of sacra- 
mental participation in creativity 
through which the sense of the holy 
does not paralyze but quickens one 
to action. He sinks into the abyss 
only when he has tasted the fullness 
of creative concern.” 

The book will probably find a 
place on the shelves of those who 
want to delve deeper into the mean- 
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Coming April 7... 


PROPHETIC PREACHING: A New Approach 


Otto J. Baab. Shows the necessity of true prophetic preach- 
ing for today, and defines its meaning. $2.50 


THE CHURCH REDEMPTIVE 


Howard Grimes. Its mission in creating, nurturing, and sus- 
taining the fellowship of faith. $3.50 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
METHODIST TRADITION 


Frederick A. Norwood. What membership in The Methodist 
Church was; what it is; what it should be. $2.75 


MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH 


Walter L. Cook. 39 devotions for junior and senior high age. 
Bible-based; cach opens with scripture, closes with prayer. 


$1.75 
IN SEARCH OF A CROWN 


Helen B. Emmons. 17 devotions for women, each with scrip- 
ture reference, meditation, prayer, suggested hymn, poem. 


$1.75 


Ready Now... 


EVANGELISM FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Howard W. Ellis. A handbook for youth-to-youth evange- 
lism, with practical helps for an evangelistic program. 
Paper, $1 


Order from your bookstore 
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ing of this classic; and, though it will 
have a limited reading audience be- 
cause of its scholarly treatise, it is 
made more readable and understand- 
able by the frequent use of verses 
from the book of Job itself. 


Spiritual Renewal Through Per- 
sonal Groups, by John L. Casteel. 
Association Press, 220 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Joun Bisuop, pastor, Simp- 
son Methodist Church, Paterson, 
N,]. 


Dr. Halford E. Luccock asserts that 
“all the great movements in Chris- 
tianity have been based on the train- 
ing of small groups.” This is certainly 
true of early Methodists; for its gen- 
ius was the class meeting. 

This book tells of a revival of such 
intimate personal groups meeting 


regularly for spiritual growth by 


prayer, Bible study, the exchange of 
experiences, and active service in the 
Church and the world. There are 
nine reports of the rise and develop- 
ment of groups in the United States 
and Canada, representing several 
major denominations. 

The contributors, three of whom 
are laymen, are frank about the prob- 
lems and pitfalls involved in per- 
sonal groups and do not pretend to 
know all the answers. They describe 
the organization of the groups, the 
kind of program that is drawn up, 
and their value in large and small 
churches alike. There is a hunger 
for community today and a growing 
number of church members who want 
to become literate Christians, loving 
God with their minds. 

As one of the contributors says: 
“The Protestant church should be a 
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laboratory where religious principles 
could be discovered, understood, and 
practiced.” Dr. Casteel sums up by 
saying that personal groups are crea. 
tive and unique; they are the work 
of the Holy Spirit; they are costly 
in the demands they make; their true 
life is to be found in the Church; 
they depend upon committed men 
and women. 


Emergence from Chaos, by Stuart 
Holroyd. Houghton Mifflin, 224 
pp., $4. 


Reviewer: Josepu W. FELL, staff mem- 
ber, ToGETHER. 


We are told that this is an age 
of chaos, a fact of which we seldom 
need reminding when we read count- 
less news stories of guided missiles 
and hydrogen bombs, satellites and 
rockets. 

The important thing about this 
ominous era is what it has done to 
young people of today; what effect 
it has had on those who have known 
nothing else. What sort of people 
and personalities make up the “beat” | 
generation, as today’s young adults 
sometimes rather proudly speak of 
themselves? 

Holroyd, as Great Britain’s spokes- 
man for the group, advances the 
theory that the pressures of today 
have led people to turn to religion for 
security and solace. 

But Holroyd does not mean reli- 
gion in the customary sense. He is 
discussing a sort of self-awareness; 
the kind of peering inward at one's 
conscience and motives that eventually 
results in mysticism. Through. this 
mysticism it is suggested that the 
gaps in modern existence are filled 
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by a vague and weary humanism. 

To support his theory, the author 
examines the work of six modern 
poets, Thomas, Eliot, Whitman, Rim- 
baud, Rilke, and Yeats. “The poet is 
always the most sensitive register of 
contemporary sensibility; and in this 
book I have tried to show how a num- 
ber of poets have reacted to the 
modern predicament; what means 
they have used; and to what extent 
they have succeeded in emerging from 
the chaos into which they were 
plunged by the accident of birth.” 

While you may question the valid- 
ity of the “religion” professed by 
some of these poets, you cannot deny 
the fact that mystical belief is com- 
mon among today’s young people and 
a matter of immediate interest to all. 


A Comprehensive Program of 
Church Music, by Federal Lee 
Whittlesey, Westminster Press, 215 
pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: Howarp L. StimMELL, pas- 
tor, First Methodist Church, Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y. 


The author approaches his subject 
from a background of wide experience 
in church and seminary work. He 
regards church music as “a _ great 
cause” and he seeks to give practical 
help to all who serve that cause. He 
has aimed to produce a “what-to-do 
and how-to-do-it book.” His audience 
consists of choir directors, organists, 
pastors, singers in adult choirs, and 
church music committees. He ad- 
dresses himself to the needs of 
churches of all sizes. 

It may be justly said that the author 
has succeeded admirably in doing 
what he set out to do. His book in- 
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cludes helpful bibliographical _ notes 
for those who wish further resources, 
He suggests suitable music for various 
occasions and has a good chapter on a 
dedication service for the choir. 

For the experienced, professionally. 
trained workers in this field there is 
little that is new. But professionals 
like to compare notes with each other 
and pick up a few new pointers, 

For those who are not professional- 
ly trained, but who are willing 
workers in this field on a part-time, 
volunteer basis, there is much that is 
invaluable. Not every procedure will 
work in all situations, but a person 
with ordinary musical and ecclesi- 
astical sense can pick out the kind of 
help which his church situation calls 
for. 

This book is an asset for pastors 
who feel the need for more bridges of 
understanding between themselves 
and their church musicians. 

On the negative side, I noted two 
or three instances in which the author 
referred to the nave of the church as 
the “auditorium.” Also, I would qual- 
ify the statement that the director of 
music should have “complete say 
about the music to be used.” 

It seems to me that the pastor 
should select the hymns with the 
music director’s assistance. The pastor 
may need to exercise some veto power, 
if such vagaries should occur as the 
use of evening anthems at morning 
services or the use of anthems with 
pronounced operatic associations. It 
is possible, too, that a director of 
music will want to run away with a 
service. Because one or two anthems 
are good, it does not follow that five 
or six are better. The pastor and the 
musicians are properly a team, as the 
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author says. But the pastor is always 
the captain of the team. 


Race and Nationality in American 
Life, by Oscar Handlin. Little, 
Brown and Co., 300 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: T. Orto NAL, editor, The 
New CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


The prejudices of racism and the 
stereotypes of isolationism take a 
hard beating in this remarkable book 
that approaches such problems from 
the historical viewpoint. It is refresh- 
ing to go along with a historian as 
he probes deeply into the history of 
American social life. His observa- 
tions on desegregation and immigra- 
tion represent a welcome return to 
reason and hard fact. 

This is not to suggest that the Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning historian Oscar 
Handlin is without his enthusiasms. 
He says: “No task is more imperative 
than to remove from our lives segrega- 
tion and the national-origins quotas, 
two tenacious relics of racism, which 
deny our national ideals.” He tells 
why in terms of an unquestioned 
patriotism and a loyalty to the prin- 
ciples that have made America great. 
He demolishes the Dillingham Re- 
port, which was the foundation of 
the restricted immigration law of 
1924 and the revised McCarran- 
Walter Act of 1952. 

He performs a valuable service in 
showing that discrimination against 
the American Negro has not been 
primarily economic, and he relates 
this type of racism to other factors 
in American life. But he also has 
valuable chapters on Israel as related 
to the American mission, and on 
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the Europeans and others who go 
back to their first homes after a period 
in America. The latter is a much. 
neglected aspect of immigration. 


The Last Book of the Bible, by 
Hanns Lilje; translated by Olive 
Wyon. Muhlenberg Press, 286 pp., 
$4.50. 


Reviewer: Fioyp V. Fitson, professor 
of New Testament literature and 
history, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


Like most prominent leaders of the 
New Testament church, Bishop Lilje 
of Hannover has a prison record! He 
was imprisoned by the Nazis during 
Vorld War II. 

He used that imprisonment for 
preparation of this study of the Book 
of Revelation. A complacent and com- 
fortable church, he learned, cannot 
really understand this New Testa- 
ment writing; but its words of judg- 
ment and promise can still give a 
persecuted church God’s message, and 
so lead it to faith, endurance, and 
obedience. 

The Book of Revelation is wrongly 
used when it is read as an answer to 
man’s inclination to speculate about 
the future. “The only way to hear 
aright is through obedience. To read 
this book apart from obedience will 
mean that we miss the point complete- 
ly.” 

Part I introduces the reader into 
the world in which the Book of 
Revelation was written. The author 
argues rightly that the Easter faith 
leads on to faith in the final triumph 
of God’s purpose, and this faith can- 
not confine itself to concern for the 
individual. No persecuting or blas- 
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pheming power can defeat the Lord | 


or destroy his Church. _—_———_——_—_—_| 


The author is not bitter toward George M. Lamsa’s translation of 


God’s enemies, but neither is he 
or {| Tue Hoty Bre 
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by | Part II gives an exposition, sec- 
ve tion by section, of the Book of | FROM ANCIENT EASTERN 
Be Revelation. Attention is paid not | MANUSCRIPTS 
only to the first century historical | **,.. undoubted historical and schol- 
situation but also to 20th century arly interest.""—New York Times. 
* application of what Revelation says. ‘|. . a challenging and rewarding 
ad text.""—Los Angeles Times. 
a George Whitefield: Warpfaring ‘Dr. Lamsa has made a tremendous 
Witness, by Stuart C. Henry. Ab- contribution for which we are all 
he ingdon Press, 224 pp., $3.75. grateful. I shall read with great 
™ ; : interest and profit this ee 
Reviewer: CLARENCE F. Avey, super- remarkable work.’’— 
He intendent of Springfield District, Billy Graham, Evangelist. 4 
ng New England Conference, Spring- Cloth-bound, $12.50 @ 
field, Mass. From your favorite bookseller 
me A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
ok In a generation that has been | 1222-26 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
m- | marked by the disappearance of the | 
jot | great preacher, this chronicle of the | ee eee 
ta f life of Whitefield is an amazing 
g- story. A tavern-keeper’s son, he be- 
a | came the greatest preacher of his time. | 
nd His popularity was unexcelled; his 


nd | appeal to people of all classes was phe- 
nomenal. A man of great contrasts, 
he was undivided in his mission to 
to | proclaim justifying faith and the new 
ut | birth to every man. He was a “born 
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ar | actor,’ but, in his own words, “fond 

ad | of being a clergyman” from child- . 

bre, BY By Bishop Oxnam 

te | One of the most interesting facts A TESTAMENT 


OF FAITH 


“This book will have a wide read- 
ing and will be blessed in the 
use made of it in countless lives.” 
—Bisuop Reusen H. MvuELLer 
“Many a soul will be confirmed 
by this statement of Christian 
faith.’ — Bishop Epwin Epcar 
VoicT $3.00 


about the great orator was the fruit 
ito} of social action born from his preach- 
of | ing. “He was forever concerned,” 
or } says the author, “with some charity, 
th | urging some humanitarian project.” 
Owning slaves, he had a deep sym- 
pathy for their plight. Bostonians had 
occasion to thank him for money he 
raised for relief of sufferers in the 
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| tures: 
| ness, death, anger, guilt. 


Great Fire of 1760. The orphan house 
at Savannah, Ga., was a subject of 
controversy, but never far from his 
heart. 

Like John Wesley, he was “a man 
of one Book.” For him the Bible was 
the “book of God, the grand charter 
of salvation.” Original sin, the need 
of justifying faith, personal experi- 
ence for the cleansing from sin were 
basic to his theology. 

This volume about a great 18th cen- 


| tury evangelist is good reading for a 
| generation in which both the passion 


and the message are largely missing. 


| The Bible When You Need It 


Most, by T. Otto Nall. Associa. 
tion: Reflection, 127 pp., 50 cents. 


Reviewer: Newman S. Cryer, Jr, 
managing editor, Tut New Curis- 
TIAN ADVOCATE. 


Life is sometimes uncomfortable, 
sometimes painful, sometimes un- 
bearable. Some of the problems that 
make it so provide situations treated 
in these 30 restorative meditations. 

They are centered around experi- 
ences common to God’s human crea- 
sickness, sorrow, sex, loneli- 


They take their clues from the 


| Bible; but there is no proof-texting. 


Verses seem to be chosen as starting 
points for reflection that can go as 
deep as a person wants to go and can 
bring healing to life’s little and big 
problems. 

This is the kind of book that brings 
the reader what he is looking for. It 
is done with grace and humor—ele- 
ments that God himself has given us 
for this earthly life of both trouble 
and joy. 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 


One in Christ, by K. E. Skydsgaard. 
Muhlenberg Press, 220 pp., $4. 


Readers will be disappointed in this 
book, Professor Skydsgaard hopes, if 
they expect the entire question of 
Protestant-Catholic relations to be 
“dlarified by some obviously plain 
and manageable points of view which 
free them from the need to take a 
stand themselves.” 

But those who want to face, with- 
out prejudice and with patience, the 
likenesses and differences, will be 
richly rewarded. 


The Meaning of Immortality in 
Human Experience, by William 
Ernest Hocking. Harper & Bros., 
263 pp., $3.50. 


For many, the philosophical mus- 
ing of the great Hocking offers dif- 
ficulties. Here he sets death and life 
after death in the midst of present- 
day scientific thought. He defines and 
describes the relativity of death, as it 
is related to time, space, motion, and 
the other elements in a scientific uni- 
verse. 


The Hebrew Iliad, translated by 
Robert H. Pfeiffer, with commen- 
tary by William G. Pollard. Harper 
& Bros., 154 pp., $2.50. 


Close students of the Old Testa- 
ment have had a suspicion that there 
is here one of the great epics, like 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, Vergil’s 
Aeneid, the Bhagavad-Gita, Beowulf, 
and Chanson de Roland. And here is 
inspiring proof in a new translation 
with eloquent commentaries. It is the 
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rapidly moving history of Israel in its 
heroic age, dominated by the virile 
character of David. 

The commentator will be recog- 
nized as the scientist turned clergy- 
man, who was once director of the 
Institute of Nuclear Studies at Oak 
Ridge. Now he is an Episcopal priest. 


All the Plants of the Bible, by 
Winifred Walker. Harper & Bros., 
244 pp., $4.95. 


If you have wondered what actual- 
ly were the costly frankincense and 
myrrh borne by the Wise Men, this 
book will tell you, with handsome il- 
lustrations. One hundred and fifty 
names of trees, herbs, and flowers of 
the Bible are here with their generic 
names and scriptural verses. 


Civilization and Its Discontents, by 
Sigmund Freud. Doubleday & Co., 
109 pp., 95 cents. Translated from 
the German by Joan Riviere. 


The Brothers Karamazov by Fédor 
M. Dostoevski. Signet, 704 pp., 75 
cents. Complete and unabridged. 


An Experiment in General Education: 
Development and Evaluation, by 
William E. Kerstetter and Phillips 
Moulton. Methodist Division of 
Educational Institutions, 56 pp., $1. 


Journey Into Missions, by Philip 
Williams. Friendship Press, 180 
pp., $1.25. 


Love in the Western World, by 
Denis De Rougemont. Doubleday, 
352 pp., $1.25. 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


For ‘MRS. 


Preacher’ 


Parishioner’s donations to parson- 
age family—bane or blessing? 


Or ALL INGREDIENTS essential 
to happy living in the parsonage, a 
good sense of humor is high on the 
list. Probably no other family in the 
whole community is under such con- 
stant if kindly surveillance as the 
preacher and his wife and youngsters. 

Preachers’ wives are looked to not 
only for leadership in church life, 
they must also be tactful and gracious 
at times when their sisters in other 
walks of life can be more forthright. 

I'd like to share with you an anec- 
dote that came in from one of our 
readers. There are two reasons. This 
woman is blessed with a lively sense 
of humor; and I’d like to know what 
you'd have done in her situation. The 
writer is Mrs. Barbara Rouleau, and 
her story is about a fish. 


“Soon after we were married my 
husband brought me a book, The 
Trials and Triumphs of a Minister's 
Wife. It was but the first of many 
I’ve since read on the subject. Regard- 
less of when or by whom they were 
written, they all prove that women in 
the parsonage have had common 
problems down the years. 

“Like donations of foodstuffs. 
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“My problem of the moment is how 
to triumph over or deal with small 
but very significant items like the fish 
reposing ingloriously in our garbage 
can this morning. Nothing I’ve read 
to date even touches on ¢his subject. 

“This fish had a history—and the 
smell to prove it! 

“While calling on one of our pa- 
rishioners who had (I learned too 
late) a neighbor who has a friend 
who has a brother-in-law who went to 
Oregon to fish, my unsuspecting hus- 
band was asked, ‘Does your family 
like fish?’ 

“*Yes,’ was his simple and truthful 
reply. He was soon en route home, a 
well-frozen block of fish on the car 
seat beside him. 

“Assuming that this was presented 
in good faith and as unto the Lord 
(in lieu of an envelope in the plate 
on Sunday morning possibly?), | 
thawed it out like the dutiful wife 
and prepared to cook it. 

“Now, fish and I are not strangers. 
I was raised in a coastal area where 
both fresh and salt water fish are com- 
mon to every good cook. But when! 


thawed this fish I could only think 
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of cold, bleak winter mornings of my 
childhood, when my brother and I 
had to line up before a big spoon 
and an immense bottle of cod liver 
oil for the daily dose. 

“Call it imagination or what you 
will, | was upset and not at all grate- 
ful. In the first place, I'd planned to 
have chicken for dinner. And now 
this smell! So, with onions and celery, 
lemon and soy sauce, and a couple of 
other condiments usually friendly to 
fish dishes, I tackled the job. 

“But as the smell grew stronger, 
so did my doubts and my ingratitude. 
When the heat was finally applied it 
dispelled all doubts, and I chucked 
the whole business in the garbage can. 

“From now on, unless it’s diamonds 
they're speaking of, my good husband 
is under strictest orders to reply to all 
such ‘Does your family like . . / 
queries with utmost restraint and min- 
isterial tact.” 

Now, what is your answer to this 
continuing dilemma? 


ALONG the same vein, many par- 
sonage families have to cope with sit- 
uations involving the donation of pa- 
rishioner’s household furnishings 
which are thought “just right for the 
parsonage, now that we're through 
with them.” 

One church I know handles this 
problem well. A parsonage committee 
examines with kindly but realistic in- 
tent every such offering while it is 
still in the home of the willing donor. 
They know what's needed at the par- 
sonage, have a real appreciation for 
what will go with what is already 
there, and pass judgment on the use- 
fulness or lack of it for every item 
proffered. 
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This is done without involving the 
parsonage family in any way, and so 
no feelings are hurt. They report that 
over the years the idea of what would 
be “useful” to the parsonage family 
has come to fit more nearly what is 
considered useful in the homes of the 
congregation. 


I THINK you will be interested in 
a new book, Heaven on the Doorstep, 
by Charlotte Edwards (Hawthorn, 
$3). Written by a woman whose writ- 
ing efforts until now have all gone 
into woman’s fiction, it’s a revealing 
series of happenings from her own 
life and her friends, which brought 
great spiritual meaning to her. 

This book could mean much to 
many women in your church. The 
book deals with everyday problems 
. . . worry, fear, faith, sin, prayer, 
envy, love . . . and the solutions every 
woman can find if she but looks 
about her. One chapter of the book, 
“The Face of Fear,” will appear in 
the April issue of ToceTHER. 


BRIDES-TO-BE are busy planning 
June weddings and this often involves 
the preacher and his wife. 

One of the best books on wedding 
planning and etiquette has just come 
off the press in a newly revised edi- 
tion. It is Altar Bound by Elizabeth 
Connelly Pearce (Interstate, $2.95). 
The author, a preacher’s wife, has 
helped to plan many weddings. 

The book is chock-full of helpful 
information for the bride, her family, 
and the minister who officiates. An 
excellent guide to making a wedding 
the happy occasion every family an- 
ticipates. 

—MartTHa 
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A Special Salute to the 


FORT WAYNE DISTRICT 


... First to adopt the Together 
All Family Plan 100% 


Church 
Altona Ct., Corunna, Swan, 
Arleon Kelley 
Angola, H. B. Bachert 
Arcola & Lake Chapel, 
R. R. High 
Ashley, Kenneth Fahl 
Auburn, A. L. Clarke 
Bluffton: First, L. G. Sapp 
* Epworth, R. J. Johnson 
Butler: J. M. Hunt 
Coesse & Jefferson Chapel 
Harold Oechsle 
Concord & Barkers, Gene Stolte 
Decatur, V. W. Sexton 
Flint, Helmer, Ernest Minegar 
Fort Wayne: Christ, D. F. LaSuer 
First, T. B. Morris 
Forest Pk., B. J. Howard 
Simpson, C. C. Collins 
St. Joseph, J. J. Babbitt 
St. Paul, L. L. Case 
Trinity, D. C. Elson 
Wayne St., G. H. Jones 
Waynedale, P. B. Smith 
Fremont, C. Ol. Wirey 
Garrett, F. H. Sparks 


and nactor- 
and pastor: 


R. B. Case 


J. R. Dicken 


Brittenham 


“It’s like having an assistant” reports 
one pastor. “TOGETHER reaches into 
the home and helps with everyday prob- 
lems... provides Christian guidance.” 

“And the All Family Plan really does 


Harlan & Scipio, Stanley 
Neuenschwander 

Hoagland & Poe, J. E. Lantz 

Hudson, G. W. Thomas 

Huntertown, G. C. Rhoads 

Keystone & Blanche Chapel, 
Kenneth Tousley 

Kingsland & Pleasant Valley, 
Robert Ochsenrider 

Leo, B. D. Nysewander 

Maples, W. D. Meddock 

McNatts & Asbury, 0. F. Kent 

Mt. Pleasant & Mt. Tabor, 
George Christian 

Monroe, W. B. Gierhart 

Monroeville, W. D. Meddock 

Monson Chapel, G. R. 


Garret Parish, Butler Center, 
Cedar Chapel, Meese Chapel, 
Rehoboth, K. Davis 

Geneva, R. D. Bickel 

Geneva Ct., New Corydon, 
Spring Hill, Union Chapel, 


Hamilton & Alvardo, 


New Haven, J. M. Sayre 
Orland & Nevada Mills, 
Reginald Alford 
Ossian, H. H. Patterson 
Pleasant Mills & Salem, Billy 
Springfield 
Poneto & Reiffsburg, 
Leon Lacoax 
Prairie & Bethel, Donald Orr 
Roll, William Kendall 
Spencerville, George Weber 
Taylor & Robinson, Richard 
Applegate 
Wallen, M. J. Blaising 
Waterloo & Norris, 
W. F. Mathys 
Woodburn Ct. & Peoples Chapelj 
Milan Center, C. H. Simons 
York, G. V. Jeffers 


the job” states another. “That way 
TOGETHER reaches all our people for 
complete coverage. Then I can refer 
to TOGETHER articles in my sermons, 
It’s a lot more effective that way!” 


The Fort Wayne District’s 100% participation in the All Family Plan has pro- 
duced many “success stories” in Christian living.. They are to be congratulated! 
And these stories will be repeated as other districts* adopt the 100% goal. 
That is why your church is urged to participate now. Just write to TOGETHER 


for further information. 


*Other districts nearing the 100% Goal are: Southeast 
District, Minnesota Conference; Portland District, Oregon 
Conference; Columbia River District, Pacific-Northwest Con- 
ference; Arizona District, Southern Calif-Arizona Conference. 


Together 


740 NORTH RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








The Reverend Byron F. Stroh, superintendent of the 
Fort Wayne district of the North Indiana Conference 
js an enthusiastic supporter of the TOGETHER All 
Family Plan. His district was among the first to realize 
TOGETHER’S important message to the family . . adopt- 
ing the plan 100% in the entire district. Last month 
Mr. Stroh wrote a 3-page letter to TOGETHER telling 
his delight with the effectiveness of TOGETHER. 


May I share a few observations... 


You have produced the right magazine. It is 
received better than many of us had thought pos- 
sible. A college student here in Fort Wayne told 
is parents to get him a subscription to TOGETHER 
ohis frat house in preference to any other 
Magazine. A young doctor told me last week that 
@WIOGETHER was the first magazine he reads out of 25 
or 50 periodicals received. 


One woman in a neighboring community asked the 


@pastor how she could get a copy of TOGETHER. The 
Mpastor told her all she had to do was join the 
hurch—she'd receive a copy automatically. She is 
Mow a member, chairman of a commission, and using 
TOGETHER regularly in her public school teaching. 
A dozen incidents crowd into my mind similarly 
@ilustrative." 


These are just a few of the benefits received from the ‘TOGETHER All Family 
Plan. Many times those who would not ordinarily subscribe to a religious 
publication become interested only when they receive it automatically from 
their church . . and often they become the most enthusiastic supporters and 
workers of the church. 


If your church is not yet using the All Family Plan, write today to TOGETHER. 
You will receive literature giving you detailed information. Take action now! 








By Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 

Can U.S. Methodists stand pat in 
the face of the decline of city 
churches? That question is no doubt 
being asked by many of the 1,100 
delegates who attended the recent 
Urban Life Convocation. 

Meeting in Washington, D.C.,, 
which has suffered the pangs of 
urbanization as much as any large 
city, delegates got a startling look at 
future prospects for churches in met- 
ropolitan America. 

... The US. is growing at the rate 
of a city the size of Omaha, Neb., or 
Richmond, Va., each month. By 1975, 
its population will number at least 
220 million; by the year 2000 close to 
300 million. 

About 85 per cent of this 
growth is in urban area, with 50 per 
cent of urban growth in outlying sec- 
tions. 

. . . By 1975 only one of every 15 
will live on a farm. 

... Within 10-15 years most cities 
will be doubling their land space 
under development. 

. One out of five Americans 
moves each year. 

Preliminary studies, distributed to 
delegates in five informative book- 
lets, brought them face-to-face with 
other stark facts. 

The city has long since come not 
only to stay but also to dominate. 
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MEGALOPOLIS: METHODISM’S NEW TEST GROUND 


and trends 


Newest development is the “megal- 
opolis.” Already there are 17 such 
great urban regions containing 77 of 
the largest metropolitan areas and 
most of the nation’s population. One 
megalopolis stretches 600 miles, from 
Haverhill, Mass., to Chesapeake Bay. 

What is the church to do with these 
facts? That was another big question. 

Delegates were given a panorama 
of the “inner city” church—past, pres- 
ent, and future. 

Senior Bishop Herbert Welch, vig- 
orous at 95, remembered days when 
deaconesses climbed long flights of 
stairs day after day to reach the un- 
churched of the city. 

Ways of the urban church just 
past mid-20th century were also 
viewed by convocation delegates. 
They saw motions of Pastor Louis 
W. Foxwell’s hands telling about the 
ministry of Christ’s Church for the 
handicapped in Baltimore. They 
heard, as his own congregation can- 
not, how this ministry is brought to 
the deaf. 

Chicago’s Rev. E. Jerry Walker, 
who has blacks as well as whites in 
the choir, official board, and Meth- 
odist Men of St. James Church, told 
delegates the most extraordinary thing 
about his church is that it is so ordi- 
nary. He advised, “Let’s dare to be 
the Church as we seek to reach city 
dwellers.” 
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Is Methodism Failing in Cities? 


Eye-opener at the Urban Convocation was a study of The City Church and Social 
Class by Drew University’s Frederick A. Shippey. In at least four cities, Methodists aren’t 
reaching a large group in the low income bracket. White collar Methodists predominate. 
Here are figures from Shippey’s study: 


White Collar Manual 
Place Pop. Meth. Pop. Meth. 
NR I Aaah cn aecawuanexs 49 64.4 51 35.6 
NON IM ik eters evoweneesedees 47.5 70.6 52.5 29.4 
SS ee ee 55.3 75.9 44.7 24.1 
SI SENN <ak cc. cueweercaeecss en 49.8 65.7 50.2 343 


Co-ordinator John Barclay of the 
eight-month-old Methodist project in 


ple, “has become a church of the privi- 
leged.” The small number of laboring 


Boston’s South End, where 24,000 people in urban congregations is de- 
unchurched people live, told how this _ clining. 

co-operative parish is now geared to Alternatives: withdraw from the 
serve oldsters, shut-ins and all com- city and let the sects take over, or 


munity youth—including street-corner 
gangs. Three congregations, including 
the only Negro Methodist church be- 
tween New York and Canada, have 
found a new strength in pooling staffs 
and resources, Barclay said. 
Arguments on_ institutional-type 
church versus regular-type church 
cropped up here and there in eight 
urban life workshops. Some churches 
are asking people to “join an organi- 
zation rather than a fellowship,” it 
was said in one group. All seemed to 
agree, one problem is how to make a 
Christian impact on a community 
without becoming conformed to the 
community; or as one delegate put it, 
how to “make the church stand up 
against a self-confident paganism.” 
Convocation speakers emphasized 
that The Methodist Church, which 


once appealed greatly to common peo- 
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adapt the church to meet the prob- 
lems of all God’s people. 

In typical Methodist fashion, first 
day of the conference was devoted to 
cutting into the anatomy of church 
and city to determine the extent of 
disorders. First on the agenda was an 
effort to see what cities do to people. 
Second day was spent on what the 
city church can do for people and, on 
the last day, convocationers worked 
on how the church could make its 
witness in the modern city. 

Keynoter James G. Ranck, a New 
York City consulting psychologist and 
Drew University professor, summed 
up the analysis: “suburbia has taken 
the heart out of the city,” leaving the 
richest and the poorest—and the 
slightly odd; rural-developed Protes- 
tantism has trouble communicating to 
present city congregations; coming to 
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cities for safety, economic gain, and 
cultural advantages, people now face 
a complex of problems growing out 
of increasing density and increased 
mobility. 

These produce frictions, both phy- 
sical and psychological, that lead to 
frustration, aggression, and hostility. 
Shifting populations have created new 
racial tensions and renewed the class 
struggle in cities. 

Ranck called for reaching people 
through mobile pulpit, night club for 
students, restaurant church—or other 
novel means—without apology. To 
the clergy, he said there is “need for 
expansion in the fields of pastoral 
care and counseling and the church- 
related guidance clinic, and for sup- 
port of all secular mental health 
agencies and institutions.” 

Delegates discovered Methodism 
has not always been foresighted in the 
city. A Los Angeles district superin- 
tendent, the Rev. Ray Ragsdale, told 
of scouting for a church building 
needed in a teeming rundown dis- 
trict. He discovered, within two 
blocks of a key intersection, a build- 
ing abandoned and sold by Method- 
ists only a few years before. 

But the Washington convocation 
was evidence that Methodists 
waking up to these urgent challenges. 
They sought an over-all strategy, 
which they admitted they did not now 
have. 

In a study of 64 inner city churches, 
the Rev. Robert L. Wilson, of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute research de- 
partment, predicted the church has 
“a greater opportunity 
city” than it has had in 50 years. 

Frequently the racial problem of 
came up. Both J. Ernest 


were 


in the inner 


the city 
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Wilkins, member of the President's 
Commission on Civil Rights, and 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of Wash. 
ington, emphasized that the “racial 
issue is a religious question.” 

“IT cannot understand,” declared 
Judge Wilkins, “how anyone can say 
that the issue is irrelevant to a Chris- 
tian,” or how he can advocate “con. 
tinuation of segregation on the basis 
of any Christian principle.” 

Said the bishop, “the kind of cul 
ture developed in the American city 
will determine the survival of Amet- 
ican civilization.” For it is the city 
that “determines the American 
mind.” And the “city’s impact will be 
determined by what religion can do 
to the spiritual practice of the metrop- 
olis.” 

But, warned the Rev. G. Paul Mus. 
selman, director of the department of 
Industrial and City Churches, Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, “a new hos- 
tility to the churches may be develop- 
ing.” Community surveys indicate 
that what the churches have looked 
indifference may actually be 
“anti-clericalism,” he said. 

Problem after problem, 


on as 


delegates 
and speakers agreed, is accentuated in 


the city. They were trying hard to 
come up with some positive answers— 
ideas that have been tried in the city 
came out in every workshop. They 
12-battery » telephone 
evangelism to four-minute dramatic 
skits in the worship service. 

There were perhaps more questions 
than answers at the Urban Life Con- 
vocation. Many simply “shared their 
frustrations,” as delegate said. 
Each one took home the ideas he 
thought he could best use in his own 
city church. 


ranged from 


one 
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Methodists get heads together at the NCC General Board meeting. From left, 
Bishop Roy H. Short, Nashville; Charles C. Parlin, New York City; Bishop 


G. Bromley Oxnam, Washington, D.C.; Bishop John Wesley Lord, Boston. 


Precedent-Setting Decisions 


Several “firsts” dominated the re- 
cent meeting of the National Council 
of Churches’ General Board. 

For the first time in the NCC’s 
eight-year history, the 250-member 
policy-making board adopted a state- 
ment on alcohol. It also made its first 
pronouncement on the responsibilities 
of management and labor in collective 
bargaining; elected its first lay vice- 
chairman: Methodist Charles C. Par- 
lin, New York attorney; and con- 
cluded an agreement with the World 
Council of Churches to assume re- 
sponsibility for all World Council in- 
terdenominational programs in the 
US. 

The U.S. Conference of the World 
Council will continue to raise funds 
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in this country and interpret the 
world body to American churches and 
public. 

In a historic declaration, the board 
called the use of alcoholic beverages 
“a serious threat to the health, hap- 
piness, and welfare of many people.” 

It asked pastoral help for alcoholics, 
warning, “There need be no condon- 
ing of their behavior, but neither 
should a church permit its antagonism 
to alcohol to prevent its offering an 
effective ministry to alcoholics.” 

The statement also called on 
churches to attack the alcohol “men- 
ace” on a broad front through pas- 
toral care, education, support of 
clinics, and co-operation with other 
bodies working toward cures and re- 
habilitation. 

The labor-management statement 
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supported the right of both employers 
and employees to bargain collectively. 
It condemned abuses through em- 
ployer-union collusion in matters of 
price and trade practices, and called 
for a sense of responsibility for the 
public interest, willingness to bargain 
in good faith free of violence, and 
agreement to the peaceful settlement 
of differences. 

In a specal resolution, the board 
supported expanded non-military pro- 
grams of mutual aid and reciprocal 
foreign aid. And in a related resolu- 
tion, it commended the White House 
for calling a bi-partisan conference on 
mutual aid to which representatives 
of religious faiths were invited. 

Turning to changing world condi- 
tions, the board heard Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, NCC general secretary, warn 
that the unprecedented opportunity 
for mission expansion in Africa is 
near an end. The time is approaching, 
he cautioned, when Protestant mis- 
sion work there will be as seriously 
threatened as it now is in Asia. 

African governments, he explained, 
are looking to the church for help in 
educational programs, but growing 
nationalism probably will end de- 
pendence on Western missionaries. 

Dr. Virgil Sly, a vice-president of 
the NCC, called for a daring mission- 
ary approach by American churches 
—one that might endanger their in- 
dividual interests, but would “ad- 
vance the kingdom of God.” 

The Board rescheduled the NCC’s 
fifth General Assembly for Dec. 4-9, 
1960, in San Francisco. The date was 
moved up a year to avoid conflict 
with the General Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, set for 
December, 1961, in Ceylon. 
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RNS 
Nuclear scientist Harold R. Lohr, 
Rock Island, Ill., four years with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, will 
enter the Augustana Lutheran minis. 
try this June in Jamestown, N.Y, 


Dr. JAMes K. MatTHews, associate 
general secretary, Division of World 
Missions—has declined an invitation 
from the International Missionary 
Council to become IMC general sec- 
retary. 


Tue Rev. Cuarres X. Hvetcun- 
son, until recently Methodist pastor 
and district superintendent in New 
England—new president of _ the 
National Temperance and _ Prohibi- 
tion Council. 


Tue Rev. C. Epcar Jorpan, pastor, 
Charles Wesley Methodist Church, 
Centreville, Md.—president of the 
Queen Annes County Ministerial As 
sociation. 
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Dr Everett R. CiincHey, presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews since 1928—now 
full-time administrative president of 
World Brotherhood, an organization 
seeking co-operation among races, na- 
tions, and religions. 


HersertT B. Moore—appointed 
headmaster of Tilton School, 113- 
year-old Methodist-founded prepara- 
tory school at Tilton, N. H. 


Tue Rev. H. BurNHAM KirKLAnp, 
Division of World Missions treasurer 
—left the U.S. this month on a year- 
long assignment in the Philippines. 
While continuing as treasurer, he will 
get a close look at the division’s field 
fnancial operations. His regular 
duties put him in supervision of field 
treasurers in 40 mission areas. 


Dr. Henry M. Buttock, general 
secretary of the Editorial Division, 
Board of Education—new chairman 
of the editors’ section of the Commis- 
sion on General Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. 


Dr. CuHartes W. Mackenzie, 
whose 29-year pastorate at First 
Church, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., ranks 
among the longest in Michigan 
Methodism—to retire in June. 


BisHop Joun W. Sprincer, retired, 
and Mrs. Springer—are returning to 
Africa to make their permanent home 
at Mulungwishi, Belgian Congo. 


Dr. Water W._ Lerprecut, 
German-born theologian now on the 
faculty of Harvard Divinity School— 
will become director of the Evanston 
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Youngest and first Negro president of 
the Protestant Council of New York 
City, Garner Taylor, a Baptist, and 
outgoing president Dr. Phillips Elliott. 


Institute for Ecumenical Studies on 
July 1. 


Dr. W. A. Kate, a Methodist and 
on the Duke Divinity School faculty 
—new president of the North Caro- 
lina Council of Churches. 


Dr. GarTHer P. WarFiELD, general 
secretary, Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief—commended __ by 
Church World Service for four years 
as executive committee chairman. 


Dr. Carapine R. Hooton, general 
secretary, Board of Temperance— 
elected president of the newly formed 
Interdenominational Committee on 
Alcohol Problems. Some 40 denomi- 
nations already have expressed inter- 
est in joining ICAP (gleefully termed 
“iccup” by organizers). 
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Friends With Hard Names 


U. S. Methodists have taken a 
unique step to strengthen church 
leadership overseas and build better 
international understanding among 
churchmen. 

A new program, developed and fi- 
nanced by the Division of World 
Missions, brings 11 African and Asian 
Methodist ministers to this country. 
They now are studying at Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N.J. Classroom 
work will continue until June. Then 
the ministers will spend five months 
as associate pastors in churches 
throughout the U.S. 

Dr. Ashton A. Almand, Board of 
Missions staff member, hailed the 
program as first project of its kind 
ever undertaken by the division and, 


so far as is known, by any denomina- 
tion. 

Fellow ministers back home se. 
lected this first group, all of whom 
hold positions of responsibility in 
their annual conferences. All are age 
32 or older, mission leaders empha- 
size. Older, more experienced men 
can take full advantage of the train- 
ing, leaders feel. 

Included in the group are three dis- 
trict superintendents, two chaplains 
and teachers of religion. One is pastor 
of a 1,200-member church. 

The roll includes Ong Chaik Ghee 
and Daya Prakash Titus. 

Ong Chaik Ghee is 47, and Chi- 
nese. He attended the Anglo-Chinese 
School in Penang, Malaya, preparing 
for a business career. Later he took 
the conference course of study and 


These are nine men among the 11 overseas Methodist ministers now training at 
Drew University, Madison, N.]. Standing, from left, Jose O. Raguindin, Ken- 
neth Choto, Pedro Daludado, Sin Oh Pak, A. Devadas Jacob. Seated, James CG. 
Lal, Nobuya Utsunomiya, Johnston S. QO. Baakhsh and Ong Chaik Ghee. 
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became pastor of Geyland Methodist 
Church, Singapore. He is conference 
treasurer. 

Daya Prakash Titus, 47, has been 
serving the Methodist Church at 
Kanpur, India, since 1954. As youth 
director of Lucknow Conference, he 
organized an evangelistic crusade for 
10 Protestant churches in a single 
year. 


Hail Catholic Plea in Cuba 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
revolution-ridden Cuba recently ap- 
pealed for the formation of a national 
union government to “prepare the re- 
turn of our country to normal, peace- 
ful political life.” 

Roman Catholic, civic, and labor 
groups hailed the statement—the first 
from Manuel Cardinal Arteaga y 
Bettancourt, Archbishop of Havana. 

“We exhort all those who today 
fight in enemy camps to cease the use 
of violence and seek as soon as pos- 
sible effective solutions to bring back 
to our country the material and 
moral peace that are so lacking,” 
said the statement. 

Revolutionary movements in Cuba, 
one 14 months old led by Fidel Cas- 
tro, have been trying to oust the 
Batista government. 

But President Batista announced he 
will remain in office until the June 1 
elections, although his cabinet minis- 
ters resigned in accordance with elec- 
toral laws. Most of them are running 
for re-election. 

Statistics issued recently by a group 
of Catholic colleges show 72.5 per 
cent of the people in Cuba are Cath- 
olic, 8.5 per cent are Protestant, and 
19 per cent are unaffiliated. 
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His Hobby Is New Churches 
“The job needed doing, and I did 


it.” That’s how a minister describes 
his work as architect of eight Meth- 
odist churches, construction super 
visor for four more, and planner of 
other new churches in Texas and 
New Mexico. 

The Rev. William R. Houston, 
Clovis (N.M.) District superintend- 
ent, is the preacher-builder whose 
“hobby” meets an urgent need for 
more Methodist churches. 

Last summer, his latest project—the 
W. Angie Smith Chapel—was dedi- 
cated at Sacramento Methodist Assem- 
bly in New Mexico. Houston drew the 
plans and supervised volunteer 
workers for five summers. It’s a log 
cabin chapel seating 300 persons. 
High school and college boys cut the 
logs. Aleck Buckner, assembly main- 
tenance man, worked with Houston. 
Buckner has lived in the mountains 
all his life and supplied the log-build- 
ing know-how for the _preacher’s 
plans. 

McMurry College, Abilene, Tex., 
late this summer conferred on Hous- 
ton an honorary doctor of divinity de- 
gree. 

The citation said in part “. . . he 
built and paid for a new church at 
Warsaw, Tex., on his first pastorate. 
He remodeled the church at Scurry, 
Tex., and at Wilson Chapel on the 
Scurry Circuit. New churches have 
been constructed under his supervi- 
sion at Paris, Tex., Lovington, N.M., 
Monahans, Tex., and Ysleta, Tex. 
The church plant has been remodeled 
and improved at Southmayde, Kemp, 
Pecan Gap, Byers, and Jacksboro, all 
in Texas.” 


“ 
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BUSINESS 


IN 
Church-owned publishing houses and 
bookstores of 32 denominations, in- 
cluding Methodists, report $95 mil- 
lion gross sales in 1957. 


RELIGION. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. Book- 
lets on these subjects, prepared by the 
Board of Education, are slated for dis- 
tribution among senior young people 
and older Methodist youth. 


ALL-LUTHERAN CENTER. A 
center in Chicago’s famed Loop dis- 
trict to house offices of all U.S. Luth- 
eran denominations is a new idea now 
being discussed. 


EXCESSIVE MIGRATION. The 
oficial organ of The Methodist 
Church in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, has expressed concern over 
what it said is excessive non-Protes- 
tant immigration from Europe. The 
publication, The Methodist, said the 
country’s moral and economic stabil- 
ity would be endangered unless peo- 
ple of the same traditions of rights 
and freedom are attracted to the con- 
tinent down under. 


WIN FELLOWSHIPS. Twenty- 
two fellowships for 1958-59 have 
been awarded seminary professors to 
study topics ranging from Buddhism 
to art by the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 


WOMEN STUDENTS. Breaking 
a 9l]-year-old tradition, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., will accept women students 
next fall. 
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AN ESTIMATED 300 Mississippi 


ministers are holding  Inter-Faith 
Conference on Pastoral Care and 


Counseling, Apr. 14-16 at Millsaps 
College, Jackson. Dr. Seward Hiltner, 
University of Chicago, will be main 
speaker. 


WORKSHOPS SET. Methodists 
are holding regional recreation work. 
shops this month and June: South 
Central Jurisdiction, Apr. 9-15, at 
Glen Rose, Tex.; Southeastern, Lees- 
burg, Fla., Apr. 17-24; and Middle 
Atlantic, Pennington School, Pen- 
nington, N.J., June 8-13. 


SIXTH SESSION of the Western 
Jurisdictional Conference of The 
Methodist Church will be held July 
12-15, 1960, at First Church, San 
Jose, Calif. Conference includes 10 


fourths of the way through the cur- 
rent fiscal year, Methodists have sent 
$7,411,805 to the church’s central 
treasury in Chicago, a 3.73 per cent 
increase in World Service over last 
year at this time. 


THE ANNUAL 
The Methodist Church in Argentina 
has voted to form a United Council 
of Christian Education with the Wal- 
densian Church and the Disciples of 
Christ. In other actions, it raised the 
minimum salary scale for ministers, 
increased family benefits, agreed to 
place greater emphasis on_ self-sus- 
tained institutions, accepted a $68,000 
budget. 


conference of 
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states and the territories of Alaska | 
and Hawaii. 

CHURCH FUNDS UP. Three. | 
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Protestants Go to Fair 


invited to 
help 

the 
Brussels, 


have been 
join other denominations to 
finance a Protestant exhibit at 
1958 World’s Fair in 
Belgium. 

The project, started on 
small group of Belgian Protestants 
(75,000 total in the country), will 
present the Protestant church to an 
expected 50 million visitors. 

Charles C. Parlin, New York law- 
yer and prominent Methodist layman, 
and Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., president of United 
Church Women, are U.S. chairmen. 

A $235,000 brass and aluminum 
modern structure will house a special 
ecumenical exhibit showing the work 
of Methodist, Orthodox, 
Reformed, and other groups. 


Methodists 


faith by a 
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This modern pavilion of glass and aluminum will be the center of a Protestant 
ecumenical exhibit at the 1958 World’s Fair opening this month in Brussels. 


Anglican, 


Even though backed by the World 
Council of Churches, the 
money still is not in hand. Except for 
this, says Pastor Pieter Fagel, a leader 
in the project, “everything is moving 


necessary 


along well.” American Protestant- 
ism’s share: $100,000. 
During the fair, Apr. 17-Oct. 19, 


noon-hour and evening services will 
be held in the pavilion’s circular 
chapel. Afterward the pavilion will be 
moved to a permanent site near Brus 
sels to become the country’s only ecu- 


menical center. 


Baptists Plan Advance 


Seven major Baptist bodies are get- 
ting together for a large-scale, six-year 
evangelism effort. 

The Baptist Jubilee Advance will 
begin New Year’s Eve and end 
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1964, the 150th anniversary of organ- 
ized Baptist work on a national scale 
in North America. 

Leaders of the Baptist branches 
say the Advance “will do much to 
strengthen our unity.” 

Participating are the American 
Baptist Convention, Southern Baptist 
Convention, Baptist General Confer- 
ence of America, North American 
Baptist General Conference, National 
Baptist Convention of America 
(Negro), National Baptist Conven- 
tion, USA, Inc. (Negro), and the 
Baptist Federation of Canada. 


Announce Annual Meetings 


Six Methodist boards and agencies 
have told annual-meeting dates: 

April 16-18, Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, Chicago. 

June 10-11, Board of World Peace, 
Chicago. 

July 1-2, Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation, Lakeside, Ohio. 

July 25-27, Board of Lay Activities, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 16-17, Board of Pensions, Chi 
cago. 

Oct. 7-9, Council on World Serv- 
vice and Finance, Louisville, Ky. 


Decision-makers Need God 


Voters should take a close look at 
a political office holder’s religious be- 
liefs, says a Wesleyan University pro- 
fessor. The reason: faith in God can 
be “an excellent corrective” for “dan- 
gerous flights from reality—concocted 
hero worshipings, the ivory towers of 
narrow specialization.” 

Speaking to 150 Midwestern minis- 
ters in Chicago, Dr. Kenneth Under- 
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wood, associate professor of social 
ethics and public affairs, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., saw a 
big gap between decision-making and 
Christian ethics. Underwood and 
other speakers agreed the Christian 
faith needs to be the central influence 
in the lives of U.S. decision makers, 
not merely a source of inspiration. 

3ut the gap is most apparent on the 
collge campus. 

Despite a “profound and powerful” 
theological revival, theology is seldom 
related to the social sciences at the 
universities. Theology remains on the 
“periphery” of studies. 

He urged the “readmission of the- 
ology to full membership in the aca- 
demic roster,” to take its “rightful 
place” beside philosophy, economics, 
politics, or history. 

The theory that the public leader 
can obtain his facts from the univer- 
sity, his moral and religious principles 
from the Church, and “be all set to 
make the right decision with both 
scientific soundness and divine cor- 
rectness” is untenable, Underwood 
says. “Such separation of facts and 
values assumes the existence of two 
realms of reality.” 

President Eisenhower is an example 
of a man influenced significantly by 
his religious assumptions, Underwood 
points out: “His efforts to maintain 
his own belief that he is a good man 
who strives to keep clear of politics, 
are preventing him from being a good 
president.” 

Moreover, he adds, in alternating 
between “great bursts of political in- 
volvement” and “frustrated retreat” in 
an attempt to keep this image of him- 
self, the President is not carrying out 
the true dictates of Christian ethics. 
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Faith on Drawing Boards 


By T. Orro Nati 

What’s to blame for current con- 
fusion in church architecture? 

Some observers at the recent 18th 
joint conference of the Church Archi- 
tectural Guild of America and depart- 
ment of church building, National 
Council of Churches, tended to put 
the blame on these forces: 

Too-fast population growth (3 mil- 
lion annually), which demands more 
new churches right now. 

Increasing population mobility that 
produces a rash of prefabricated “‘one- 
generation” churches. 

Anarchy in community planning, 
with sectarian competition rampant. 

Free-wheeling individualism, with 
“teepee” type churches making the 
observer wonder whether architects 
are turning from Europeans to North 
American Indians. 

New inventions in reinforced con- 
crete and steel which recall that no 
important change ever comes except 
as a result of a new principle of con- 
struction. 

Growing pains and architectural in- 
digestion. 

The Church floundering in prevail- 
ingly materialistic commercialism. 

Nor did observers underestimate 
the last factor, which suggests that 
church architects could do better if 
churchmen really knew what they 
expected the Church to be and do. 

The meeting brought 850 archi- 
tects, sculptors, miuralists, stained- 
glass artists, city planners, and clergy- 
men to Detroit, Mich., to discuss 
“The Church Builds in a Changing 
World.” 

Speeches, as truly as exhibits and 
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round tables, showed that all is not 
lost—in fact, that there is a new 
authenticity in church building. “We 
are not telling lies about history, 
usage, or mission of the Church,” said 
Architect Milton L. Grigg, of Char- 
lottsville, Va. “Altars are becoming 
Holy Tables. Monastic choirs are less 
frequently reproduced by distributing 
surpliced blondes, attractively ar 
ranged on either side of the chancel. 
Church music is becoming a means 
to an end, and not an end in itself.” 

He expressed his belief that wher- 
ever church architecture is amiss, “‘it 
can be corrected by the joint efforts 
of the three groups represented at the 
conference—an inquiring and devout 
clergy, a zealous, purposeful, and 
God-motivated laity, and a dedicated, 
humble, and selfless designer.” 

Prof. George Miles Gibson, of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, 
added: “True ecclesiastical architec- 
ture speaks to us, both of the know- 
able and unknowable God.” He in- 
sisted that church architecture shows 
not only what God has done for man, 
but what man must do for God. 

Nevertheless, there was no con- 
sensus about what a church building 
should be like. Guild president 
Harold E. Wagoner pointed out, “To 
the New Englander the church is a 
white clapboard meeting-house in a 
setting of trees; to the Floridian, a 
stucco mission; to the Chicagoan per- 
haps a limestone mass with pointed 
arches and flying buttresses.” 

Plainly enough, tomorrow’s church 
will look as different from the 14th- 
century cathedral as the space satel- 
lite does from the covered wagon, 
Vice-President H. Walter Damon 
added. Churches should grow out of 
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Methodist Church in Ketchum, Okla. (pop. 300), is an example of graceful, 
contemporary architecture in a small community. Color scheme, inside and 
out, is rose and gray. Plant is valued at $42,500, plus donated labor. 


the very soil on which they stand and 
should express the varying faiths of 
their memberships. 

The task, according to Managing 
Editor Theodore A. Gill of the Chris- 
tian Century, is to express the faith of 
the Church at a time when the 
Church generally is trying desperately 
to find out what it believes. “We must 
take stock of our spiritual potential 
in order to muster our material re- 
sources,” in the words of the Rev. 
Scott Turner Ritenour, head of the 
National Council’s department of 
church building. 

The annual competition for the 
best designs brought 110 in five 
classes, but the jurors refused to 
award top honors in any but one 
class. Their reason: the designs 
“failed to capture the spirit and the 
considered imaginations that the 
jurors had a right to expect.” Archi- 
tects were inclined to take new ma- 
terials and try to use them without 
too careful regard for the churchly 
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purpose of the church building. None- 
theless, contemporary designs, as op- 
posed to the traditional, won most 
of the 14 awards. Only one example 
of Colonial, and none of Gothic, was 
cited. 


From inside, the cathedral-like win- 
dow glows with light. The building 


has central heating, air conditioning. 
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100 Years of Theology 


Tall, blonde Carl Ernst Sommer 
towers above most of the five pro- 
fessors and 36 students (including 
one Hungarian refugee) at the Meth- 
odist Theological Seminary, Frank- 
fort-on-Main. He can also go back 
farther than anyone else thereabouts 
in his connection with the 100-year- 
old school. 

His grandfather, J. J. Sommer, was 
one of the “farm hands” with whom 
John C. Barratt, from England, 
started the school, at Waiblingen, 
back in 1865. (Seven years previously, 
in 1858, American Methodists had 
set up a seminary at Bremen.) 

They went to work in the huge 
garden of the mission house, but they 
dug into the Bible as well as the soil. 
Rising at 5 a.m., they alternated hours 
in the field with hours in the library 
until 5 o’clock in the afternoon. Eve- 
nings were given to preaching some- 
where in the far-flung Waiblingen- 
Winnenden-Stuttgart Circuit. 

A full-fledged seminary came later, 
opening on Oct. 15, 1873. It was 
moved to Cannstatt, then to East 
Frankfurt joining with the seminary 
that had been moved from Bremen, 
and in 1913 to a new building on the 
present site. 

Before dedication services could be 
held, World War I broke out. Many 
students were called back home, only 
the neutral Swiss remaining at their 
studies. The larger part of the new 
building was converted into a mili- 
tary hospital. Some prisoners of war 
were quartered there. 

F. H. Otto Melle, later bishop of 
German Methodism, was made presi- 
dent after the war. He built enroll- 
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ment to 83 in 1923, by enlarging the 
program to include training ministers 
and evangelists, not only for Germany 
and Switzerland but also for Eastern 
Europe. Some Hungarians, Estho- 
nians, Finns, Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Russians, and Yugoslavs enrolled. 

Despite the Nazis, two Polish Jews 
came and were not molested. But 
studies had to vie with various cur- 
rents in Nazi thought and program. 
Many students succeeded in holding 
to the Church’s viewpoint on public 
life and pastoral care, and everyone 
pledged himself to use an Old Testa- 
ment lesson in every service, despite 
Nazi anti-Semitism. But the rearma- 
ment of Germany called for every 
young man to give half a year in the 
labor force and two years in the 
armed forces. 

In 1936, the professor and house- 
father, Dr. J. W. E. Sommer, was 
made president. The Nazis baited 
him, and rumor has it that he was 
marked for death. But medical and 
dental units of the army and air force 
took over some of the rooms, thus 
safeguarding the seminary. 

During the air raids a blockbuster 
dropped about 200 yards away. It 
lifted off part of the roof and de- 
stroyed all the windows. A direct hit 
during the last minutes of the fighting 
at Frankfurt demolished part of the 
building. Frankfurt’s second Meth- 
odist congregation and the deaconess 
hospital were housed there at the time. 
When rebuilding could be done, hos- 
pital priorities were granted, and stu- 
dents had to sleep on straw immedi- 
ately under the roof. 

In 1946, President Sommer was 
elected bishop, and Prof. Frederich 
Wunderlich succeeded him. After 
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Bishop Sommer’s death in October, 
1952, President Wunderlich was 
made bishop. The current president, 
the late bishop’s son, was formerly 
professor of Christian education and 
church history. 

On March 9, Frankfurt Seminary 
started its centennial observance with 
a sermon by Director Kurt Martin, of 
the theological school at Bad-Kloster- 
lausnitz, in the Eastern Zone. (The 
division of Germany required this 
separation in 1952; the Eastern Zone 
school had 24 Methodists and 5 Evan- 
gelical and United Brethren students 
last year.) Bishop Wunderlich was 
the speaker in the afternoon. Dr. Mar- 
tin Niemdller brought greetings from 
the Lutherans. 

Also last month the school launched 
a short course in theology, with noted 
teachers from Thuebingen, Zurich, 
Goettingen, and Manchester, in Eng- 
land. 

Bishops Odd Hagen and Ferdinand 
Sigg were among the centennial eve- 
ning speakers. 

Concerning the students, President 
Sommer says: “Something like 30 per 
cent are orphans who have lost their 
fathers. It is something astounding 
and magnificent that these who were 
deprived of their fathers at such an 
early age should so very definitely 
have decided to give up their lives 
into the hands of their heavenly 
Father.” 


Test-tube Babies No Sin 


Is it “sinful” for “lonely spinsters” 
to have children by artificial insemi- 
nation? 

An outspoken British Methodist 
and former president of the British 
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Methodist Conference, Dr. Donald 
Soper, thinks not. His views sharply 
conflict with those expressed recently 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
a magazine article. 

Other clergymen also disagree with 
Soper, who says it would not be “sin- 
ful to give certain spinsters who 
would otherwise be lonely and who 
would make good mothers” the op- 
portunity of motherhood. 

Further, he thought it “unwise for 
churches to rush in and condemn 
out of hand artificial insemination 
in a happy marriage where the hus- 
band is sterile.” 

He scored the church for “wanting 
to make a sin or a crime” of another 
instrument “science has put into our 
hands to use wisely.” 


‘Century’ Still a Scrapper 


Now dressed up in a new format, | 


The Christian Century, possibly the 
liveliest Protestant journal of opinion 
in the U.S., is 50 years old this year 
and still scrapping. 


The Century has sought al! its life | 
to be “contemporary—probably the | 


most difficult thing for a religious 


paper to do,” says Editor Harold E. 


Fey. 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, a | 
Disciples of Christ minister, founded | 


the magazine in 1908, guided it 
through 39 years of lusty argument. 
He is now 83 and still serves as a 
contributing editor. The late Dr. Paul 
Hutchinson carried on the tradition 
of fighting editor from 1947 to 1955. 

From its beginning the undenom- 
inational weekly, with some 40,000 
circulation, has hammered away at 


“dangers of the hour.” Some of these | 
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were “emotional mass evangelism, 
literalism, ignorance of the Bible, 
and infatuation with sectarianism.” 

An anniversary editorial last month 
cited today’s dangers as “prostitution 
of religion and the church to serve the 
ends of racist policies”; the taking of 
“sectarian advantage”; making Chris- 
tian faith serve economic gain; and 
profiteering “through the perpetua- 
tion of biblical ignorance.” 

In recent years editors published a 
series on the controversial Koinonia 
farm, near Americus, Ga., an experi- 
ment in integrated Christian life and 
work; brought the plight of the 
American Indian into the spotlight 
with the result of Congressional sup- 
port for the voluntary relocation bill. 

The Christian Century received so 
many congratulatory letters on its an- 
niversary, Dr. Theolore Gill, manag- 
ing editor, wondered if “we may be 
slipping.” Usually most of their mail 
is uncomplimentary, he said. 


87, retired member 


Feb. 1, 


FraANK ALDRIDGE, 
of North Alabama Conference, 
in Hartselle, Ala. 

Ricuarp Bacrey, 50, pastor at Aptos, 
Calif., Feb. 6. 

Mrs. T. Cartwricut, 71, wife of 
Dr. Frank T. Cartwright, former associ- 
ate secretary of the Board of Missions, 
Feb. 21, in New Jersey. 

Mrs. N. E. Davis, 82, wife of the Rev. 
N. E. Davis, Ashland, Ohio, Feb. 5, in 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Miss M. Estretra Fives, 101, a former 
missionary in India and Burma, Feb 4, 
in Brockport, N.Y. 

Mrs. C. W. FLiint, 
Bishop Charles Wesley Flint, 
in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. C. C. James, widow of the Rev. 
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79, wife of retired 
Feb. 12, 


C. C. James, who was a member of Mis. 
souri Conference, Feb. 9, in St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

O. WesLey JANZEN, 39, pastor of Wil- 
low Glen Church, San Jose, Calif., Feb. 
24. 

W. B. Gittiam, 77, for 32 years pastor 
in Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas, 
Feb. 6, in Shamrock, Tex. 

Mrs. Homer Ktuck, 26, 
pastor of Bethel Church, 
Tex. 

Cuarves Ropert Kuprer, 72, retired 
member of West Virginia Conference, 
Feb. 13, in Sherrard, W.Va. 

31isHoP Freperick D. Leste, 91, 
tired, Feb. 15, in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Henry C. Leoppert, 91, retired mem- 
ber of Rock River Conference, Mar. 4, 
in Chicago. 

Mrs. F. S. ONpERDONK, widow of Dr. 
Frank S. Onderdonk, who was a mis- 


wife of the 
Fort Worth, 


sionary in Mexico and Texas, Feb. 19, in 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Grorce Danret Parker, 85, retired 


missionary to Brazil and Uruguay, Feb. 
13, in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Witttam G. Prout, retired member 
of Detroit Conference, in February. 


James F, Racspave, retired minister 
of Hutchinson, Kan., Feb. 2, in Win- 
field, Kan. 


JouN J. Rasmussen, 58, a of Noel 
Memorial Church, Shreveport, La., Feb. 
4, in Shreveport. 

Gerorcet W. Ricumirg, retired minister 
of Los Angeles, Feb. 11. 

CieMENT Moore Lacey Sites, 92, for 
34 years a college professor in China 
under the Board of Missions, Feb. 17, 
in New York City. 

B. T. Stone, retired minister of Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., Feb. 5. 

WiriiaM R. VELTE, 
ber of Nebraska Conference, Feb. 
Denver, Colo. 

Arsert H. Witson, 81, retired mem- 
ber of New York Conference, Feb. 12, 
in New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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Church-State Matters 
Epitor: I like Rabbi David Polish’s 


article, “Dangers for Church and 
State” [Feb., p. 26], and believe that 
Methodists need more of the same. 
(I know of some ministers who will 
politely change the subject when 
church-state relations are even men- 
tioned!) 

I would suggest a series in the 
“pro” and “con” of debate, with rep- 
resentatives of labor and 


manage- 
ment, government, scholars, and 


scientists of all churches—yes, all— 
takinig part. 

We are coming to the time when 
we ought to know what is meant by, 
and intended in, our so-called “wall 
of separation.” 

C. P. Darton 

Methodist Church 

Chicora, Pa. 


Mrs. John (Mary) Doe 
Epiror: 
printed = 


In answer to a question 
“We Want to Know” 
[Feb., p. 124] you say that the 
mother’s name in the baptismal 
record should be “Mrs. John Doe.” 
But this contradicts the instructions 
given in the section on baptisms in 
The Official Membership and Church 
Record of The Methodist Church. 
There it says that (to use the same 
names) it should be “John and Mary 
Roe Doe.” 

The reasons for this directive are 
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obvious: Many men have the same 
first names as their fathers or their 
sons; listing the mother’s own name 
rather than merely “Mrs. John” helps 


to identify the exact parents in the 


case; if either parent is remarried, 
the exact name is needed. 
Donatp A. WILLIAMS 


First Methodist Church 
North Andover, Mass. 


Similar comments have come from 


the Rev. Paul F. Holmes of Peabody, 


Kan., and the Rev. F. F. Adams of 
Calvary Methodist Church, Long 
Lake, N.Y.—Ebs. 


Professor Allen’s Inadequacy 


Eprtor: Curiously enough, in “Bib- 
lical Theology Has Limits” [Jan., p. 
16] Professor E. L. Allen names not 
one modern biblical theologian, al- 
though he purports to be evaluating a 
modern movement. He writes of 
Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr,  Tillich, 
Berdyaev, not one of whom is a bib- 
lical scholar in any specialized sense. 
They are all theologians and inter 
preters of contemporary Christianity 
who make considerable use of the 
Bible. 

Furthermore, of the scores of 
German, Scandinavian, English, and 
American theologians who are bibli- 
cal theologians, he names not a single 
one. This is amazing, in view of the 
subject he sets out to discuss. 

Quite possibly, the “authorities” he 
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cites do have some “grave limits.” 
But to declare that biblical theology 
is, therefore, open to serious criti- 
cism on the ground of the diversity 
of viewpoints the Bible contains, or 
because it is sometimes “undecided on 
questions to which we want a clear 
answer” is to betray a serious mis- 
understanding of our modern biblical 
theology—and of the Bible itself. 

For example, Dr. Allen says that 
“the Old Testament is concerned 
with the nation, the New Testament, 
and the Church,” and that the Jewish 
Messiah is both political and spiritual, 
while the Christian is spiritual only. 
This oversimplification really over- 
looks abundant biblical evidence to 
the contrary. Is the pursuit of biblical 
theology an “attempt to escape from 
an intolerable present by reconstruct- 
ing an earlier phase of the life of a dis- 
integrating society,” which is Allen’s 
quotation of Toynbee? Or is it sim- 
ply the recovery of the biblical 
thought-world? 

The writer of this article has evi- 
dently never encountered that view of 
the Bible which is made one by the 
continuity of God’s redemptive action. 

Orrto J. Baas 

Professor of Old Testament 

Interpretation 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Ill. 


Epitor: E. L. Allen does well to 
point out that Old Testament theol- 
ogy involves every area of human life; 
but he jumps to the assumption that 
the teaching of Jesus touches only the 
spiritual life. 

For Methodists today the kingdom 
of God involves every detail of our 
temporal living. The Social Creed 
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makes that clear. And I believe Jesus 
foresaw all this when he said, “My 
disciples shall do even greater works.” 
T. A. Rosinson 
Eldorado, Okla. 


The Church Study 


Epiror: The three descriptions of 
an adequate parsonage [Jan., p. 49] 
all suggest that the parsonage include 
a suitable study. We ought not to 
minimize the importance of this fea- 
ture. And yet, a growing number of 
preachers are eager that the study be 
included in the church building. Min- 
istérs, lay people, and architects ought 
to keep this in mind. 

FRANKLIN SCHWARM 

First Methodist Church 

Plankinton, S.D. 


A Provoking Hymn 


Epitor: Max Miller’s article, “Good 
Music When You See It” [Jan., p. 
64], provoked me—or rather, his 
hymn did. 

The idea is good, but just try to 
sing his hymn setting of “Spirit of 
sod.” He suggests that we beware 
of monotony in coming to rest on the 
same note, but (while avoiding the 
same note like a plague) he opens 
each line with the same pattern of a 
single bass note. 

I question a “signatureless” rhythm 
for congregational use—and what else 
is a hymn for? This might be usable 
as a choir performance, but-even then 
the ending is hopelessly out of keep- 
ing with the closing line—and to me 
says nothing at all... 

Don R. Boyp 

Asbury Methodist Church 

Watertown, N.Y. 
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icturfesque gavel heads. roughou ing. Approved and recommended by ministers 

picturesque gavel heads. Throughout | ing. A d and ded by mini 
nd he Wes di d ill : throughout the world. For greater comfort, 

the est, diamond willow 1s a COM- | economy, convenience, wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask 
p. mon hobby wood that can become an your Church Goods Dealer or write for literature. 
IS attractive mallet. Wild cherry, saska- THE PARSONS G PARSONS CO. (Est. 1879) 


toon, juniper, birch, maple, and silver- Dept. NCA, 413 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
to berry are excellent, too. ——————$———— - 


of Select an attractive head-piece, then | NOW ON LONG PLAYING RECORD 





re find a handle section of a contrasting | DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 

Two sermons: ‘‘O ‘atching the W: Bus” i 
1¢ | color. Sand them smooth. Use a brace | «Are ‘We Part of the Problem or of the Answer?” SR-1 
n€ | and bit to bere a hole in the head. | pr. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
eI . scture: *Humanis hristian Faith’’ 
ns A dab of glue completes the simple at's ure Humanism and the Christian Faith 
a e i01NI 12 inch LPs $4.95 each 

chore of joining head to handle. All pe ie BS OR oe van 


that remains is a coating of shellac, 


m followed by an oil rub or a brush SCRIPTURES OF OUR TIMES, INC. 








; nibh. of dives snide. 688 TENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
1e \ 
a | TTA nuns 
ne | FURNITURE 
7] WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES = 
ARAN) Ce aA ~~ 
| “DEPL 991 SCRANTON2,PA.° 
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FO ine: ils 


Wrap. coins for deposit quickly 
with this simple, time-saving little 
coin-wrapping machine. Eliminates 
fumbles and false starts, those bothers 
that usually accompany handwrap- 
ping. Use standard 
bank wrappers; stack 
coins against screw 
stop, roll them easily. 
Anyone can wrap 
like an expert the 
first time. $4.75. D-1 


A kitchen wherever it’s needed! 
For convenience in serving refresh- 
ments to small groups—or to avoid 
conflicting schedules in use of large 
kitchen, a compact kitchen may be 
installed in social room, other strategic 
locations. Stove, refrigerator, sink 
arrangements are flexible to fit needs 
and space. Gas or electric. D-3 


i oo 


; 


No room for a_ fixed stage? 
This one folds flat against the wall or 
into an 8-inch recess when not needed, 
giving full use of floor space for 
other activities. Several may be inter- 
locked to create stage area desired. 
One person sets it up in minutes; it 
works by hydraulic action. Units are 
12x4 or 10x4 feet and 2 feet high. 
Made of 9-ply 1% inch _ plywood 
supported by steel tubing. D-4 


To get more information write 
“It's New,” The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 North Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. All inquiries will 
be sent to the manufacturers. 


Mrs. Preacher, 
here’s help for you 


and your volunteer 

sewing groups—a 
thread-organizing kit 

for efficiency when 

sewing items for ba- 

zaars, relief projects, 

mending or sewing 

robes or costumes. 

Holds 28 spools; has thread cutters on 
box edge. Two compartments for 
needles, thimbles. Plastic. You'll want 
one at home too. $1. D-2 
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paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have deen awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 


had to find a reason. He was wise who said, 


‘A difference 


of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


The Meaning of Communion 


JoHN WESLEY expected those in 
his class meetings to evidence their de- 
sire for salvation by attending the 
Supper of the Lord. But, receiving 
the bread and cup is meaningless un- 

beyond the symbols, the com- 
municant also receives the forgiveness, 
fellowship, and healing of our Lord. 
“| am a new creature,” we say as we 
rise. 

In his great wisdom, Jesus left us 
tangible remembrance of his presence. 
“He took the bread. . . . He took the 
cup.” 

There is reasonableness in the words 
of the aged person who, having lost 
his hearing and maybe his sight, says 
that the sermon and the fellowship 
increasingly ‘fail to reach him. Why 
should he come to church? What can 
the church do for him? What channel 
of communication is still open? The 
most elemental one—touch and taste. 

Is it not unfortunate that so many 
Methodists take the bread and the 
cup in other ways than kneeling 
thoughtfully at the Communion rail? 
ls it not unfortunate that Methodist 
ministers leave the elements out for 
xlf-service like an automat, instead 
of serving each communicant individ- 
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ually and praying for him. Is it not 
unfortunate that the ritual is so often 
rushed, or poorly read? 


—DarreLt McCorkett, Methodist Church, 


Santa Paula, Calif. 


On Training Leaders 


A FEW years ago, the little church 
to which I belong had few people 
and fewer leaders. One man was 
church lay leader, chairman of the 
official board, president of the trustees, 
and organist—all at the same time. 
Today he is none of these, for com- 
petent leaders have come with the 
expanding membership. 

I have seen some distressing 
examples of leaders holding office too 
long—like the man, 85 years old, who 
was Sunday-school superintendent for 
25 years. He was not robust, and if 
he failed to show up, there was no 
Sunday school. He had the only key 
to the church. He was also the .most 
generous giver. 

I once knew an Epworth League 
dying under the continuous presidency 
of a man who, when younger, was 
probably the most capable of any 
available for the office. 

Whenever I have found one man in 
a position of leadership for 10 years 
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or more, I have felt sorry for his 


church. 


—Louis E. Orcutt, Demarest, N.J. 


Creative Tension 
A CREATIVE tension between the 


divinity school and the university 
should exist. The university is com- 
mitted to the pursuit of intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual values. In this 
enterprise rational method is deter- 
minative, but behind this method lies 
faith. 

In the modern secularized university 
one can observe a marked degree of 
reticence to make explicit the faiths 
that inform its ideals and activities. 
A divinity school has the vocation 
within the university to promote dis- 
cussion of the nature of faith and of 
the criteria by which it is to be 
evaluated. Each needs the other to 
challenge it to self-examination. 


—James LutTHerR Apams to the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, Sept. 25, 1957. 


School of Charity 


ONE of the greatest tragedies of a 
divorce is that just when the pain of 
the clarifying process is most acute, 
when both unconsciously know that 
they must mutate or perish, the work 
is stopped and the partnership breaks 
off. Instead of the painful breaking 
through to the deeper levels of under- 
standing and responsibility for each 
other which may be within reach, 
they make their escape and have to 
start all over again, if they enter 
marriage with another. 

The very process of taking this 
vision, this early love which they have 
for each other into the testing fabric 
of making a home with furnaces to 
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be fired, ashes to be taken out, dishes 
and clothes to be washed, children 
to be cared for, with the sharing of 
each other’s daily experiences, the 
discouragements, the hopes, the ambi- 
tions, the failures, the impatience, the 
forgetfulness, the strength, the weak- 
ness, the infidelities, and the faithful- 
ness; these are the raw stuff, the 
tenuous, resistant, yet ultimately mal- 
leable raw materials, out of which life 
together is shaped. There never was 
such a school of charity. 

—Dovucias V. STEERE in Work and Con- 

templation (Harper & Bros.) 


Students Seek Life’s Meanings 
Prruars after a half century of 


revolt against “Victorian” conven- 
tions, we are beginning to suspect 
hollowness of the life of “self-expres- 
sion” —expressing itself in mechanical 
pleasure-seeking—and to look again 
for deeper meaning to our existence. 
Whatever the cause, there can be 
no doubt about the fact: God has 
returned to the American campus. 
Voluntary chapel attendance is boom- 
ing, and further services are being 
demanded. Students are flocking to 
erudite lecturers on theology like Paul 
Tillich and Martin Buber. New 
courses on the history and psychology 
of religion are being added to cur- 
ricula. State universities are giving 
courses on the Hebrew language and 
the teachings of Jesus—and more and 
more of them are giving academic 
credit for courses in religion. 
—Tueopore A. DistTLer, executive director 
of Association of American Colleges, in 
an address to the first Conference for 
Trustees of Church Colleges, Lake Juna- 
luska, N.C., June 28-30, 1957. 
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CHURCH 


LAW 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- | 


cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require 
oversim plification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions. The facts in in- 
dividual cases differ so widely that it 
is dangerous to rely completely on the 
reported decision without all the facts. 


THE CASE: The Cross Roads 
Methodist Church used a tract of 
land uninterruptedly from 1892 to 


1950. The deed was made to “church | 
and trustees” with the notation that | 
the land was “free for all denomina- | 


tions so as to not conflict with our 
meeting days.” When a new minister 


in town broke the locks off the church | 


doors and started holding meetings 


there, the leaders of the church sued | 


to enjoin him. His defense was the 
wording on the deed. The lower court 
agreed, 


Decision: The higher court reversed 


this decision. The deed was held to | 


be a nullity because of the absence of 
a specific grantee. The common law of 
teal property was held to apply, and 
the plaintiffs were given right to the 
land because they had held it long 
enough to become owners by adverse 
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TEN MAKERS of MODERN 
PROTESTANT THOUGHT 


GEORGE L. HUNT, ed. 


How these great men have shaped your faithae 
Borth, Brunner, Buber, Bultmann, Kierkegoard, 
Wiebuhr, Rauschenbusch, Schweitzer, Temple, 
Tillich. A layman's guide. 


—— REFLECTION ( Books —— 


O WHAT THE CHRISTIAN 
HOPES FOR IN SOCIETY 


WAYNE H. COWAN, ed. 


John C. Bennett, Margaret Mead, David £. Rob- 
erts, Paul Tillich and other thinkers suggest how 
@ © © 6 @ the Christion might change things in the world. 


i= 


ASSOCIATION PRESS * 291 B'WAY, W. ¥.¢. 7, 


CHOIR ROBES 





Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A-75 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, iil. 

1641 N, Allesandro St.,los Angeles 26, Calif. 











PRICES & 
DISCOUNTS 
T 


° 
Churches, Schools 


Clubs, Institutions 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
191 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


ALTAR SCARFS 
Communion Table Scarfs, Pulpit and 
Lectern Antependia. Bible Markers. 


BRASS ALTAR WARE 
Crosses, Vases, Candelabra, Cand!e- 
sticks, Missal Stands, Offering Plates. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. 858 Scranton 2, Pa. 
ADVERTISING? 


For rates write to: 
The New Christian Advocate 
Advertising Department 
740 N. Rush Chicago 11, Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted 
or Opportunity for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word. 
Minimum $4.50. CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS IN 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION (ist). For use of ‘‘Box 
} NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add 10c 
and charge for four words. Address: NEW CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE—Classified Department, 740 N. Rush Street, 
Chicago 11. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


BOOKS WANTED 

RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


_HELP WANTED 


WESTWOOD METHODIST CHURCH, Cincin- 
nati, a suburban church of 2,475 members is 
in need of a Director of Christian Education. 
The Director needs to be dedicated to Christ, 
to love people, and dedicated to the highest 
ealling of Christian living. This opportunity 
could not be described in words. You could 
only appreciate it when you live in it and 
work with it. A challenge and an opportunity 
unequaled in America awaits the right person. 
Are you interested? Westwood Methodist 
Church, Epworth and Urwiler Avenues, 
Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 


___ POSITION WANTED 


MINISTER WITH MASTER OF THEOLOGY 
degree and 18 years experience in pastorate 
wishes position as Minister of Education in 
large church where facilities and atmosphere 
permit expansion and experimentation. Avail- 
able June 1. Address: Box A5, NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Methodist approaches to 
life’s great decisions 
fully discussed ... 

Yes, thousands now find 

words of wisdom and 
comfort through the 

pages of TOGETHER, a 

family publication of 

The Methodist Church. 


With true-to-life situations explained and in- 
terpreted from a Christian viewpoint, vital 
TOGETHER serves the family, pastor and 
church. For surely TOGETHER is like an 
assistant pastor—visiting the home and lend- 
ing a hand. 


For further information write to TOGETHER, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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possession, even against the original 
grantor. 

[Ivey v. 
(1952) ] 

The decision in this case seems to 
be in direct conflict with the following 
case, which was decided in 1947 and 
supported by many previous deci- 
sions.—Eps. 


GeisLer, 213 Mis. 212 


THE CASE: Land was put in trust 
by a grantor for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, at Arlington, Md., 
but gave the trustees power to grant 
its use to any other denomination at 
their discretion. A grantee church 
built on the land but never incorpo- 
rated. About 75 years later the church 
proposed to sell to another church but, 
after negotiations had been completed, 
the buyer refused to take the land, 
claiming that good title could not be 
passed. The lower court ruled to 
enforce the contract for sale, and the 
buyer appealed. 





Decision: Reversing the decision, 
the appellate court cited the rule that 
a trust, be valid, must have a 
beneficiary who can enforce the trust, 
and vagueness as to beneficiary will 
make the trust unenforceable by any- 
one. The grantor, or his heirs, had 
retained legal right to the property in 
question, because it was not certain 
that he meant to benefit only this un- 
incorporated association. The court 
ruled out title by adverse possession, 
holding that the association could 
never legally hold title and that the 
statute of limitations did not bar an 
action by the grantor’s heirs to reclaim 
the land. 

[Salem Church of United Breturen 

| v. Numsen, 59 A.2d 757 (1948)] 
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ONE ENVELOPE in my morning’s 
mail remained unopened. It was not 
an unusual size. Nor was it an odd 
shape or color. It carried an American 
three-cent stamp. But the address— 
that caught and held my attention— 
The Rev. C. A. M—, or successor. 

I could not open that envelope. 
had a legal right to open it. Byt it 
was for one of several men. It was 
for me as the pastor of the church; 
but it belonged to my successor, too. 

There the envelope lay on my desk, 
unopened, doing a far different thing 
than it was intended to do. 

Men in public positions are often 
recognized more for the positions they 
hold than for the service they render. 
Only a few presidents have been 
greater than their office. Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt are being immortalized in 
granite on Mt. Rushmore in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, because they 
loomed larger than their office. 

A few ministers have made their 
pulpits famous, because they them- 
selves were great. Phillips Brooks was 
an institution in the life of Boston. 
One speaks of “Phillips Brooks’ 
Church,” not “Trinity Church.” So it 
was with Beecher, Jefferson, Cadman, 
Fosdick, Weatherhead, and some 
others. But for most of us, our pulpit 
is far more important than we are. 

The rural church, wherever it is, 
is not just a training ground to get 
young men ready for the city church. 
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It has a significant influence in that 
community. This influence continues 
long after the young man has gone. 
He will pass out of the memories of 
the people, but the church will not. 
A minister is identified with his pulpit 
only so long as he is in that pulpit. 
That envelope told me this truth. 

Sut it quickly suggests another 
equally important truth: “Your pulpit 
and you are identified only for a brief 
time.” Some day another will take my 
place. That address, “or successor,” 
pointedly said to me, “Your pulpit is 
a succession.” 

Each pastor is a successor. Each 
pastor is a predecessor. We occupy the 
“between” for just a little while. 

Ministerial succession is something 
like running a relay race. Each man 
receives the baton from the one who 
has run, and then hands it to another 
who will win the race. But the race 
is won by all members of the team. 

John the Baptist can well be the 
“patron saint” for the ministry. He 
said, “(Jesus) must increase, but I 
must decrease” (John 3:30). John had 
no easy position to fill as the fore- 
runner of Christ. But he is honored 
because he was more eager for Jesus 
to succeed than for himself. Real 
satisfaction belongs to a man whose 
ministry succeeds in the successes of 
his successors. 

I don’t remember what the envelope 
contained. Whatever it was, the lesson 
is in the address, “Or Successor.” 
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| One On U4 


DEPARTMENT OF “HUMORLETICS” 


AUNT ELLEN: Marilyn, were you 
a good little girl in church today? 

Marilyn: O yes, Aunty. A strange 
man offered me a big plate of money, 
and I said, “No, thank you.” 


—North Carolina Christian Advocate 


THE OTHER DAY I asked a 
friend who has recently had a bout 
with the flu: “Are you all right now?” 

He replied, “No, I’m not all right, 
but I’m as good as I used to be.” 
—‘Parson’s Pen,” St. Patl’s Outlook, St. 

Paul's Methodist Church, Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa. 


TWO STORIES were reported to 
The Sacramento Bee, one about mail- 
ing sermons to absent members and 
another about seven youth going to 
camp. 

A columnist picked up and used 
the first item, but got the facts 
twisted. A wire service picked up the 
story, and the next day newspapers 
across the country and around the 
world printed this story: 

“The Rev. Robert Clazie of the 
Courtland Community Church re- 
mained undaunted and undismayed 
when only seven people showed up at 
the church service on Sunday morn- 
ing. Determined that his flock should 
know what his sermon was about, he 
mimeographed it and sent copies to 

| all his errant church members.” 
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Note To Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
ToceTHEr, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Eps. 


MADONNA FESTIVAL 
a Color Pictorial 


One of the outstanding religious 
art exhibitions is held at Los Angeles’ 
Wilshire Methodist Church. It’s the 
Madonna Festival, where artists pay 
tribute to motherhood with paintings, 
ceramics, sculpture, and other works 
of art. This month ToceTuer takes 
you through the festival in an eight- 
page, full-color presentation. Your 
members will want to save these re- 
productions. 


SHE STARTED MOTHER’S DAY 
by Barbara True 


Did you know it was a Methodist 
woman who originated Mother’s Day 
in tribute to her own mother, a life- 
long worker in a West Virginia 
Methodist Church? How and why 
this annual event originated makes 
timely reading now. You'll get the 
full story in this factual article by a 
TocrTHER staff writer. 
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ALL-NIGHT GRADUATION PARTIES? 


How to celebrate high-school grad- 
uation concerns parents, teen-agers, 
the community, and the church. To- 
GETHER’s Midmonth Powwow brings 
you the views of parents, teen-agers, 
and others with this added feature: 
10 constructive ideas you can try in 
your own community. 


A LITTLE PARABLE FOR MOTHERS 
by Temple Bailey 


A rewarding parable by one of the 
nation’s outstanding women writers, 
this tells the determination with 
which a typical mother guides her 
family through the darkened valleys 
of life to emerge victorious at the 
high spiritual goal at the end. Ser- 
mon material abounds in this article. 


SICKROOM MANNERS 
by Herbert E. Richards 


Puzzled over how to act when 
visiting patients? Here are helpful 
tips for clergy and laymen alike. 


FACING FEAR 


by Charlotte Edwards 


Here’s an especially rewarding 
chapter from Heaven on the Door- 
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step (Hawthorn Books, Inc.) that 
points up the relative position of our- 
selves, faith, and God to the terrible 
“lion ot fear.” Sermon material. 


WOMEN WITH THE WORLD 
ON THEIR MINDS 


by Peg Keilholz 


For almost a century, the WSCS 
has had its ear to the world’s heart- 
beat. Now you learn how it started— 
and, more important, what these ded- 
icated women are doing. Every 
woman in your church will welcome 
this. 


YOU CAN BE TOO SELF-RELIANT 
by J. C. Penny 


An internationally known business- 
man and layman tells how he reaped 
the bitter harvest of overconfidence— 
and how his life prospered when he 
learned to rely on God. This personal 
testimony is most timely reading for 
your members right now. 


PRAYERS ARE FOR THE BIG THINGS 
by Abigail Allen 

What’s the difference between 
faith and superstition? In this To- 
gether in the Home feature, a mother 
and daughter face this question—and 
come up with an answer which may 
help other teen-agers learn how to 
make their own decisions. 


VERMONT MINISTER 
a Pictorial 


An expert cameraman catches the 
challenge—and the reward—of a 
rural parish with an on-the-spot por- 
trayal of the work of the Rev. Lin- 
coln Bigelow and his wife. Together 
they travel 20,000 miles a year among 
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their Vermont parishioners. A picture 
story that will cut across your con. 
gregation’s interests. 


‘HEY, POP, IT RUNS!’ 
by Robert P. Long 


Here’s one with a real punch for 
your teen-age audience. A father and 
son team up and restore an old jalopy, 
sharing a new hobby and tightening 
their family ties. Good material for 
your MYFers. 


THE ROCKS SING OUT 
by Milton H. Keene 


The warm story of a spiritually re. 
warding excursion. Deep under the 
ground in Luray Caverns, an elec- 
tronic device uses giant stalactites and 
stalagmites as a mighty organ to peal 
out hymns of praise. An unusual— 
and deeply rewarding—human expe. 
rience. 


CITY WITH NO PLACE TO GO 
a Pictorial 


An up-to-the-minute portrayal of 
life among the Arab _ refugees—a 
Middle East problem for the last 10 
years. Graphic photographs of human 
misery grip the Christian conscience; 
yet they give grounds for hope, too. 
For something is being done. 


MOTHER OF METHODISM 
by Herman B. Teeter 


A stirring portrayal of Susanm 
Wesley, busy mother of 19 children— 
and a religion. Written by the To- 
GETHER staff writer who gave you 
Methodism’s Man on the 
January, this stimulating biography 
will inspire and challenge every wile 
and mother. 
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IT’S A GUIDE and a 


“Welcome mat” all in one... 


METHODIST CHURCH ROAD MARKER. This 
marker is heavy rustproof steel, finished in baked 
enamel. Size: 24x30 inches. Colonial cream back- 

und with lower panel and lettering in maroon. 
“Methodist —— is a in — — 
Available with lower panel lettered or plain. 
Lettered markers may have 2 lines of directions: TURN LEFT 
limit to 20 letters when ordering. Transportation mies 
extra from Nashville, Tennessee. MR-2-PM. SS 

SCOTCHLITE CHURCH ROAD MARKER. Now the Methodist road marker 
is available in Scotchlite, a reflective sheeting that makes the marker clearly 
visible 24 hours a day. The same design, size and color as the regular, it is of 


rustproof steel, finished overall in scotchlite sheeting. ue in full color 
by day or night. ne extra from Nashville. AP-2-SL. 


; ethodist hureh lettered in maroon in upper panel}: 
}with lower panel left blank. (May be lettered locally—see information above.) © 
© Quantity Shpg. Wt. Baked Enamel Scotchlite 
1 Plain Marker ... ‘ 9 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $4.28 each, $23.40 
Plain Markers . 16 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $3.44 
Plain Markers ... 23 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $3.09 
Plain Markers 30 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $2.91 
| 5 Plain Markers ..... ; 37 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, 2.76 
6 Plain Markers . 44 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $2.60 


“LETTERED MARKERS, with Methodist Church lettered in maroon in upper panel 


d two lines of directional copy lettered in lower panel. Limit copy to twenty 
“characters. Each change of copy makes a separate series in the price schedule® 
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Quantity Shpg. Wt. Baked Enamel 


1 Lettered Marker . ; 9 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $6.92 each, 
2 Identical Lettered Markers .. 16 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $5.19 each 
Identical Lettered Markers .... .23 lbs., 4 ozs. each, $4.59 each 
identical Lettered Markers 30 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $4.32 each, 
Identical Lettered Markers .... 37 lbs., 4 ozs. each, 
Identical Lettered Markers 44 Ibs., 4 ozs. 
‘Arrow (left or right hand—please indicate) .. 


none on interstate orders 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 


alate to Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 
lal Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
* | MILE Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 


Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 
Shop at our COKESBURY pore — 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St., 
Boston, 577 Boylston Nt 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Nashville, 417 Church St. 


My Call to the Ministry. . . Frank M. Witman § 
Devotional Life Begins at Home Eleanor G. Nichols 5 
For ‘Mrs. Preacher’ 


One on Us . 


The Commission on Worship ._ . Olin D. Jackson 
Six Ways to Pray . . . H. Richard Rasmusson 


What Does a Pastor Owe His Successor? «eee 
Dean M. Kelley 


Films for Churches. . . . . Harry C. Spencer 


Receiving and Assimilating New Members... . 
Joseph N. Loper 


Pastoral Relations Committee at Work! . .. . 
Harold L. Fair 

It’s an Idea 

It’s New. 


The Church and the Law... _ . F. Murray Benson 


On the Record .. . . Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 
Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
TOGETHER Preview 


LIBRARY 


GARRETT BISICAL 
FVANSTON ILL 








